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50000 pole of Ws of BENZOLE 
Produced daily by 


SIMON-CARVES 
BENZOLE PLANTS 


Main steam and water feeds on 
Simon-Carves Benzole plants 
are thermostatically controlled, 
thus only occasional attendance 
is required on the plant. 


Over 30 years’ experience in the 
construction and operation of 
benzole plants ensures depend- 
able and satisfactory operation. 


Write to us for full particulars. 
Our expert advice is at your 
service. 




















Simon -Carves Benzvule Plant at North SIMON -«CARVES LTD 
Shields for the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 


Gateshead Gas Co., recovering 275 gallons 
per day of 90% Benzole at 120° C. CHEADLE HEATH, STOCKPORT 





INSULATING BRICKS — RECUPERATOR TUBES 


Special semi silica quality for Segmental Retorts 
with no Expansion or Contraction at 1400°C. 


HARRIS & PEARSON, LTD., STOURBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


LOCOMOTIVES 


LOCOMOTIVES of all Sizes and Gauges specially constructed for Main and 
Branch Lines, Contractors, Docks, Gas-Works, Collieries, Iron-Works, Brick and 
Cement Works, dc. Locomotives of various Sizes always in progress for early 
delivery. 


Photographs, Specifications, and Prices on Application. 


PEGKETT & SONS Atlas Locomotive Works, 
, 1D, BRISTOL. 

Telegraphic Address: ‘‘PECKETT BRISTOL." 
London Representatives: FERCUSON & PALMER, 9, Victoria St., Westminster, 8.W. 1 
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EXHAUSTERS 


Waller’s 3 and 4 Blade Type 





am 

















Six Waller 4-Blade Exhausters at a London Gas Works. 


WALLER’S 4-BLADE EXHAUSTERS (Patented by George Waller in 1889) 


have gained a premier position with Gas Engineers throughout the World. 


Since our patents have expired, other makers have offered this type, but our long 
experience and special plant ensure a more pertect machine. 


Small Space occupied. 
Low peripheral speed. 
Very steady gauge maintained. 
No gears to get noisy. 
Perfect governing control. 





COMPLETE RANGE OF SIZES FROM 500 TO 500,000 CU. FT. PER HOUR 





The outstanding features of all our products are :— 


RELIABILITY—LONG SERVICE—and LOW MAINTENANCE COST 


SEND US YOUR ENQUIRIES 


GEO. WALLER & SON, Ltd. SRgv5% 2005 


LONDON OFFICE: 149-150, PALACE CHAMBERS, S.W.1. Telephone: WHITEHALL 5526. 
AGENTS FOR SCOTLAND ; MESSRS. MILNE & MITCHELL, 75, BATH STREET, GLASGOW C.2. 
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BIGGER COKE SALES 


Display and sell ‘“‘Eagle” Gas Coke 
Grates and reap the benefits of increased 
coke sales. Let your consumers know 
that coke as a fuel possesses definite 
advantages over coal — convenience, 
cleanliness and economy. Graded Gas 
Coke burned in “‘ Eagle” Grates gives 
a bright, glowing fire with flickering 
flames, and in every way preserves the 
cheerful atmosphere of the fireside. 


agile’ 


GAS COKE RATES 


\ 








“Eagle” Gas Coke Grates are available 
in anumber of designs and in either black 
or coloured enamel finishes. These 
latter finishes are particularly attractive 
and have been produced to meet the 
present-day demand for colour in the 
home. The colours include Brown, 
Blue, Green and Mottled Grey. The 
enamels are durable and easily kept 
clean with an occasional rub over with 
a damp cloth. 





EAGLE RANGE & GRATE CO., LTD., BIRMINGHAM 6 Radiatio 


eR OFRIF TOR S 
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MODERN COKE SCREENING 
ano GRADING PLANTS 


All plants designed to include 
modern up-to-date units. 





Our Technical Staff is at your 
service to prepare designs to 
suit local conditions. 


Your enquiries are _ invited. 


The New Conveyor Co., Ltd., Smethwick 


Telephone: 0801 SMETHWICK Near Birmingham Telegrams: “APTITUDE, BIRMINCHAM.” 




















AT WOLVERHAMPTON GAS WORKS © 


PURIFIER INSTALLATIONS ‘Wreryoetair 


C. & W. WALKER Lav. wettinaron surops. 


LONDON OFFICE - - 70, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
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“SUNSHEEN’ ‘ 
COLOUR FINISHES 


The quality and richness of the new 
‘‘Sunsheen ” Colour finishes place ‘‘ Regal” 
Gas Fires in a class of their own. The 
skilful way in which the beading on the 
back and canopy has been picked out in 
burnished gold or silver indicates the 
care which is taken in producing these fires. 


REGAL 
GAS FIRES 
Ss " ? AZ : : 


ARDEN HILL &CO.LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 
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Weigh-Books and Delivery 
Note Books are no 
longer necessary 


XK 
i ON 
j 














= 3 ) y boa | a “DENISON” TAPE & 
Z - » TICKET SYSTEM 


with equilibrium control 


¢ ie | 4 hy S- Adopt the 
i 





> No more disputes, only accurate 
9 saa records can be made. 


| 

| | Weigh the load. Close cover. 

| | * Insert ticket. Write the name. 
Pull handle. 





| j YOU THEN HAVEA DELIVERY 


: c TICKET FOR THE DRAYMAN 
— AND A COMPLETE RECORD 
% * a IN THE MACHINE. THE TAPE 
a = a IS CHANGED TO A SUITABLE 


HOLDER AND POSTINGS 
MADE DIRECT TO ACCOUNTS. 


SAML. DENISON & SONS, LTD. HUNSLAKE, LEEDS 























DESIGN No. 50 


GUN-METAL MAIN COCKS We shall be pleased 


toreceive enquiriesfor 


GEORGE ORME & CO. SAMPLES & PRICES 


(Branch of Meters Ltd.) 


ATLAS METER WORKS 
OLDHAM 
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GASHOLDERS Debreezing 
We wield a-1-3 als 
Specialise 
San OF ALL SIZES AND TYPES 


SPIRAL: STANDARD GUIDED: 
WATERLESS (Klonne Patent) 


Re-Sheeting and 
Repair Work 


CONDENSERS 
PURIFIERS 
WASHERS 
SCRUBBERS 

WATER-GAS PLANT 


PRODUCERS FOR 
GASIFYING COKE 
BREEZE 


(Fitted with the Koller Patent 


Revolving Grate) 


ASHMOR 

BENSON 

PEASE & CO. 
LTD. 





























PARKFIELD WORKS 

















Portable unit consisting 
of “Live-wire’’ Debreez- 
ing Screen and bagging 
chute. 





OF 
PROVED 
EFFICIENCY 


The above illustrates only 
one of five Pegson “Live- 
wire” Vibrating Screening 
Units installed at the 
STRETFORD GASWORKS, 
MANCHESTER. 


Many other Gas Companies 
are installing Pegson Primary 
and De-breezing Screens, 
and the number of repeat 
orders definitely testify to 
the satisfaction given by 
these inexpensive machines. 


There is a Pegson Coke 
Screen operating in -your 
area—let us take you to 
see it. 


PEGSON LIMITED 
COALVILLE 
LEICESTERSHIRE 
AAT 







Sn 


BRITISH BUILT 





HAVE YOU 
HEARD ABOUT 
PEGSON-TELSMITH 


VIBRATING 
SCREENS 





STOCKTON-ON-TEES 
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@ This photograph indicates 
the decorative possibilities of the ‘‘TURNALL” 
Glazed Panels, here used as an electric fire surround and hearth. With a 
highly glazed finish which is exceptionally hard and non-brittle, “ TURNALL ” Glazed 
Panels have extraordinary resistance to heat and moisture. For these reasons, as well 
as for their attractive colours and designs, they are admirable for the panelling of walls 
for splash backs, bath panels, table tops, gas and electric fire surrounds, etc. 

“TURNALL” Oak-Grained Asbestos Panels are also shown in the photograph, 


providing a panelling which is remarkably effective in use and appearance. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


TURNERS ASBESTOS CEMENT C€O., ¢ é 
lacerpecatiag the business of Asbestos Comat Bolling Prodecte Lad TURNALL 











ia AN CH 4 s. t E R eo ON HOUSE, SOUTHWARK ST. + ) 
A L N DON we we Bast 
Phone: Trafford Park 1981 ‘Phone: Hop. 4040 J re | 7 OF ( rel hne S 
BIRMINGHAM : 14, New Street. GLASGOW : Castle Chambers, 65 Renfield Street. si 
"Phone: Midland 0245 ‘Phone: Douglas 


@ NEWCASTLE. ON-TYNE: Collingwood Buildings. BRISTOL: West India House. Baldwin Street. 
"Phone: Central 25736 ‘Phone: Bristol 25743 


@ TG.1 
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HAUGHTON’S 
HEAVY TYPE 


CAST IRON 
GLAND COCKS 


No.—114 


No.—113 FOR 


STEAM, WATER, GAS, 
AMMONIACAL LIQUOR, 
TAR, AND CHEMICALS 


ALL SIZES IN STOCK 


HAUGHTON’S sis Co. Lo. 
30, ST. MARY-AT-HILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


PHONE - ROYAL 1383 























MANCHESTER OXIDE COMPANY, LTD. 
MILES PLATTING ® MANCHESTER 


FRESH OXIDE 
SUSTAINED MAXIMUM ACTIVITY 
MAXIMUM CAPACITY 


THESE TWO VIRTUES 
ENSURE LOW WORKING COSTS 


TELEGRAMS: Our Laboratory and 
“ OXIDE Technical Staff are 
MANCHESTER" at your service. 


TELEPHONE 
2283/4 COLLYHURST 
MANCHESTER 











Ter. Aooress 


. 9° 
"TOOLS DENTON LANCS”’ TELEPHONE 2038 





TOOLS FOR GAS BRASS AND 


GAS & WATER ENGINEERS 
UNDERPRESSURE SPECIALISTS 


IRON 
FOUNDERS 


Station Works, DENTON, LANGCs. 


AND 
WATER WORKS 





COMPRESSORS 
& EXHAUSTERS 228 


| See our Advertisement Next Week. 











REAVELL«co..tv.1PSWICH. 











COKE SCREENS. 








“H.H.” CokE SCREEN AT WOLVERHAMPTON GAS WORKS. 


THE ONLY LOGICAL WAY IN WHICH 
TO SCREEN COKE IS TO SEPARATE 
THE LARGER SIZES FIRST AND TO 
ELIMINATE THE BREEZE LAST OF 
ALL. This is the method we adopt in the 
““H.H.” Coke Screen, which is characterised by 
very high screening efficiency, over 95% being 
obtained in actual practice. The power con- 
sumption of this screen is much lower than that 
required for rotary screens, while the machine 
acts also as a conveyor, thus facilitating dis- 
tribution of the graded products into bunkers. 
The only moving part is the shaft carrying 
the two unbalanced pulleys which actuate 
the screen, there being no cams, rockers, or 
other complicated parts to get out of order. 
These screens are built in lengths up to 25 ft., 
two or more screens being arranged in series 
where greater lengths are to be covered. 
Each screen is designed to suit the particular 
number of grades and the distribution required. 





47-51, KING 





HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO., LTD. 


WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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The picture shows the 
starting (by means of 
| an E.C.C. oil-immersed 
i contro] panel) of one of 
the E.C.C. 50 K.W. 
three - phase to D.C. 
motor - generators at 
Walsall Gas Works. 
The ceremony was per- 
formed by Alderman 
J. A. Leckie (now M.P.) 
and was part of the 
inauguration of a new 
carbonisation plant. 
(Photograph published by permis- 
sion of the ‘* Express and Star,”’ 
Wolverhampton.) 

















ELECTRIC + 
CONSTRUCTION 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


Head Office: 


Ingersoll House, 9, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 
WORKS — WOLVERHAMPTON 




















SSOSSS SSS PSS SSS SSS SSS SS SOS OSS SSS 














Peebles 


PRESSURE LOADED 
DISTRICT GOVERNORS 


The advantages of being able to alter the pressure of any district, quickly _ Ristiict Governor 
and without disturbing the traffic, are obvious. —- 






Fig. 39. 


This can be accomplished by means of Peebles’ System 
of Gas or Air Pressure Loading, from a pillar-box similar to 
that shown. This can be placed in a side street, or 
other convenient position : the governor itself may be 
nearby or half a mile away—distance is immaterial. 










If you have not adopted this time-saving system yet, you should apply for full 
particulars. 


Dorie 


GH 






Fig. 56. 
Pillar-box. 
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“51 WATERLESS (KLONNE) GASHOLDERS 


COMPLETED OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 




















| VIEW OF 2 KLONNE GASHOLDERS AT PRETORIA, SOUTH AFRICA, 
| OF 2 MILLION AND | MILLION CUBIC FEET CAPACITY. 
| Erected by Ashmore, Benson, Pease, & Co., Ltd. 








Recent orders for Klonne Waterless Holders include one of 6,000,000 c.ft. capacity 
for the Mine Minister Stein at Dortmund. 


DRY GASHOLDERS 


59, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, 
LONDON, S.W. 1. 











LICENSED MANUFACTURERS :— 
SAML. CUTLER & SONS, LTD., 39, Victoria NEWTON CHAMBERS & CO., LTD., Thorncliffe 


St., Westminster, S.W. 1. Ironworks, Nr. Sheffield. 
THOS. PIGGOTT & CO., LTD., Atlas Wor 
C. & W. WALEER, LTD., Wellington, Salop. Spring Hill, Birmingham. ks, 
ASHMORE, BENSON, PEASE, & CO., LTD., THE HORSELEY BRIDGE & ENGINEERING 


Stockton-on-Tees. CO., LTD., Tipton, Staffs. 
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TESTED and GUARANTEED 
MAIN COCKS 











Aig 2NOW 240, 


MADE FROM HOT PRESSED BRASS 


MERE WEIGHT DOES NOT CONSTITUTE STRENGTH. 
OUR NEW SUITE—MADE BY A PATENTED PROCESS 
IS NOT SO HEAVY AS CAST.. COCKS OF 

CORRESPONDING SIZES, 
BUT THEY HAVE SOLID PLUGS—FULL WAY, AND 
ARE ACTUALLY STRONGER. 
THE “SHUT OFF” RESULTING FROM’ THE 
PATENT IN MANUFACTURE GIVES MAXIMUM 
MARGIN OF SAFETY. 
EVERY COCK IS TESTED IN ON-OFF-ON POSITIONS 
UNDER WATER AT A MINIMUM PRESSURE OF 
1o LBS. TO THE SQUARE INCH. 

Samples sent for examination and test. 

Special prices for quantities and contracts. 


FALK, STADELMANN & GO., LTD. 
83-93 FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 














GLASGOW MANCHESTER BIRMINGHAM 
DUBLIN NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE CARDIFF 
LEEDS LIVERPOOL SWANSEA 








THE SERVICE BEHIND THE GUNS 


Aerograph and DeVilbiss Spray Painting and Finish- 
ing Equipment is manufactured under ideal conditions 
and is backed by a service which is unrivalled for 
speed and efficiency. 












Those interested in modern equipment for 
reducing finishing costs and improving 
finishing methods are cordially invited to 
visit the Aerograph DeVilbiss Factory— 
immediately adjacent to Lower Sydenham — 

Station on the Southern Railway. p 


AEROGRAPH - DeW//B/ss 


AEROGRAPH CO., LTD., Lower Sydenham, S.E.96. . City Offices and Showrooms: 43 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1 
ORR SR AERIS ONL SL ALTAR RIRE NN RAN AN ANAT TE TRE: 


CVvs—6o0 
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GAS WORKS REFRACTORIES 





. as 
sion gies po The Products 
Ane am 
a Bee ees that give 


; o OP aa od 
Cos tacn tages” | SERVICE 
40 
i om 


GIBBONS ©) LTD 


Head Office : London Office: 
DIBDALE WORKS, DUDLEY, Worcs. 151/4, PALACE CHAMBERS, S. W.1 


Phone; Dudley 3141 Phone: Whitehall 6417 
Telegrams ‘‘ Machine, Lower Gornal’’ (Adjacent Westminster Tube Station) 
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Are your 


works and 

re, vehicles 
L” PROPERLY 9 
bas PROTECTED ; 


A SPARK may leave your 
works in flames to-morrow 
. . « an overheated exhaust pipe 
reduce your valuable lorry to 
blackened scrap to-morrow. Take 
time by the forelock to-day. 
Equip your works and vehicles 
with VALOR FIRE EX- 
TINGUISHERS. bs no 
==) “perhaps” about VALOR 

. EXTINGUISHERS - they act 

WE: PR) at once, killing the fire effectively 
Qergem) and with little effort. . Easily 
Zag) handled and understood. Last for 

_ years and keepcharges undamaged. 

| Illustrated types are only re- 
iy | presentative Ha our large range. 


y Ws ine for List s9v/St, else visit 
S ee a or 


White 
| ee 


FIRE- 
EXTINGUISHER] : 


FOR a | 


URN UPS! 


“Ln mabe. 
Re USED ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


| The VALOR Co., Ltd., 


=) Valor Works, Bromford, 
ERDINGTON, BIRMINGHAM, 
ENGLAND. 


London :2120, Victoria St., S.W.1. 
Buy British Goods. 





E. 320.—Re 
x J ‘and 3 gallon capacities = 


nding to England for recharges 


VALE OR 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


El. —— 
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CONFIDENCE! 


MALTON 
ANNAN 
TADCASTER 
REVERTED 


FROM ELECTRICITY 
TO GAS 


FOR STREET LIGHTING 








THE COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 
WAS MADE AND SUPPLIED BY 


Messrs. Foster& PULLEN LTD. 
BRADFORD 





A No-Trouble Burner 


THE 790ps. BURNER 
is fitted with the 

BRAY SILENT REGULATOR 

and 

the BRAY PATENTED DIFFUSER. 
This combination is the 
most important advance 
in incandescent burner 
design many years: 


IT BANISHES NOISE. 


—T = 











DAY 
790ds 
BURNER 


BRITISH MADE 
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: ge Tt vr ‘ sees 
= eS STEAM ENGINES 
| : —_ 2 pis aS 
A : bat $; a4 ao i hy be e % a FOR 
peg +% L% es bs te 
ai cis == AS WORK 
wee. ihe Bee eo ee 
a ae i a J 3 See § 
é ‘ oH : PPek .~ 
ihe . at The large surplus of steam 
| et ; available in modern gas pro- 
Payee ducing installations makes the 
os use of steam engines for all 
r= power requirements the most 
ss! <das =~ economical proposition. 
acy 7 
= yr ad 
ses 2 = We specialise in PASS OUT & 
oe, = Ss BACK PRESSURE ENGINES 
See oeee Siege ree for the driving of Electric 
<<. <> 2 <7 - - PP a = = f= a 
S SSeS ett ~=CGenerators, Fans, Conveyors, 
el oP Sa Dae GP ae Ee ODP a ne ee hay ek ey 
OPS 5 eS SSE Ss Stokers, etc. 
Pass out Generating Sets at the Oldham Gas Works. Opened by 


H.R.H. Prince 


eorge, 8th May, 1933. 


ASHWORTH & PARKER 
RIVERSIDE WORKS 


Tel. Add. ; ** Kinetic, Bury’’ 


BURY, 


LANCS. 


"Phone; 620/1 











~~ 


er ee 


4-LIFT SPIRAL GUIDED GASHOLDER-NOTTINGHAM CORPORATION 


GASHOLDERS 


AND 


TANKS 


OF ANY 
Sy 4 = 


AND 


DESIGN 


FRAME GUIDED 
SPIRAL. 
WATERLESS 


(M.A.N. PATENTS) 


LONDON OFFICE: 
5, VICTORIA S* 
Swf. 


PURIFIERS, STRUCTURAL STEELWORK 
WELDED anv RIVETTED STEEL PIPES, BOILERS 


CLAYTON SON &C°L° Moor Eno Hunstet LEEDS 
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COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR SEPARATE BOXES 


The Whessoe Company are fully equipped for every type 
of purifier work—no purifier contract is outside the Whessoe 
Company’s scope. For this reason, many gas undertakings, 
both large and small, have Whessoe Purifiers in use... . 
Whessoe prices are low because our constructional methods 
are modern. Let us send designs and quotations to prove this, 
or we will submit a keen tender on your own specification. 


Our addresses are at the foot of this page. 


COMPLETE PURIFIER HOUSES 
BOXES : CONVERSIONS : EXTENSIONS 
COVERS : PREHEATERS : LIFTING GEAR 
STEEL WORK : VALVES : CONNECTIONS 
OXIDE ELEVATORS : HOISTS : CONVEYORS 


al ye] = 


DARLINGTON 


London Office: Head Office & Works: j 
25, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 1! DARLINGTON, ENGLAND Yj 


THE WHESSOE FOUNDRY & ENGINEERING COMPANY, LTD. 





Literature and Particulars free on request: 
\ 
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Strike at the root causes 
of restricted GAS SALES 


(1) Compulsory prepay- (2) Compulsory prepay- 
ment for an unknown ment for more gas 
quantity of gas. than is required. 


(3) Interrupted gas supply. 


By replacing your gas fire meters with the “‘ AUTO- 
CLOCK” Control, which is NOT a _ prepayment 
means or a meter, but a LOCKABLE gas flow controller 
The “ Autoclock ” Control. and time recorder ; the fire is hired by the hour for a 
stated charge, a straightforward and popular method. 





INCREASED GAS SALE AND ELIMINATION 


Small ; novel ; attractive ; OF CLEARANCE SHORTAGES, CREATES 
any colour Bakelite case ; MONEY-MAKING AND SAVING SYSTEM FOR 
chromium plated fittings. HOTEL OWNERS. 


Allow us to convince {WoLDING COMPANYS VICTORIA ROAD, 
you with a practical LTD. WILLESDEN, N.W.10 
Station: North ActonC.L.R. 


demonstration. Telephone. Wilideden 5861 


Sole Manufacturers and Patentees AUTO“LOCK HAMMOND WOR KS, 





ENQUIRIES 
INVITED 
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MENTION IT... 





and nobody will know that the 
"LOGA has a boiling iNT, 


HIS fire combines a most pleasing appearance 
with the advantage of additional usefulness 
by reason of the boiling burner concealed in the 
canopy. The front portion of the canopy is 
hinged and can be lowered to the horizontal 
position when the boiling burner is required for use 


Fitted with the Radiation “ Beam” “45 Radiants 
and ‘Injector Ventilator. 





Also supplied without Boiling Burner if desired. 





WILSONS & MATHIESONS LTD. 


Carlton Works_~ - - - Armley, Leeds. 


(Radiation Ltd., Proprietors.‘ 
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Humphreys & Glasgow Ltd. 


oun 


The Back-Run Processes 


outside of America where they have caused a Revolution in 


Carburetted-Water-Gas Manufacture 


These Processes and their Essential Developments are secured to 
H &G by Patents of Messrs. Young, Glasgow, Whitwell and Steere, 
Stelfox (two), Chrisman (two), and Steere (two). 


The 3-Phase Cycle Back-Run Process not only effects great 
economies in the manufacture of Carburetted-Water-Gas from Coke, 
but its recent Developments in H & G Complete-Gasification C-W-G 
Plant effect the most efficient use of Coal, either caking or non-caking. 


Among other H & G Revolutionary Productions with which these 
Back-Run Processes have been incorporated are :— 


Self-Steaming Generators ; 

Safety Self-Operating Plant ; 
Self-Charging Generators ; 
Self-Clinkering Generators ; 
Complete-Gasification C-W-G Plant. 


And Now— 


Humphreys-Glasgow 
Fortieth Anniversary Standards 


129 Patents Current or Applied for in the United Kingdom alone. 


Humglas House, Carlisle Place, London, S.W.1. 
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A Glance at the Contents— 





Looking Round Pittsburgh. 
The Editor continues his account of the tour of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers in America. |p. 260.] 


The Upkeep of Gasholders. 

This was the subject of a paper vba by Mr. R. J. 
Milbourne at the half-yearly meeting of the Eastern 
Counties Gas Managers’ Association in London last week. 
[p. 275.1 
Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ Association. 

The half- yearly general meeting of the Eastern Coun- 
ties Gas Managers’ Association was held in London on 


Oct. 19 under the Presidency of Mr. W. Grogono, of Croy- 
don. [p. 275.] 


Coke Oven Managers’ Association. 

A plea that more research work should be carried out 
in the coke oven industry was made by Mr. W. E. Mordecai 
in his Presidential Address to the Coke Oven Managers’ 
Association. [p. 264.] 


Recent Developments in Coking Practice. 

In a paper before the Institute of Fuel and other 
Societies on Oct. 18, Dr. Ing. Heinrich Koppers discusses 
the production of a solid smokeless fuel by medium- 
temperature carbonization in coke ovens. [p. 267.] 


Manchester Junior Association. 


The important subject of unaccounted-for gas is dis- 
cussed in Mr. T. H. Williams’ Presidential Address before 
the Manchester and District Junior Gas Association. [p. 
282. ] 


Assistant Engineer Required. 


The Stockport Council invite applications for the post 
of Assistant Engineer and Manager to the Gas Department, 
the commencing salary offered being £500 per annum. 
[p. 288.1 


Gas Companies’ Protection Association. 


The Thirty-Sixth Annual General Meeting of the Gas 
Companies’ Protection Association was held at the Caxton 
Hall, Westminster, S.W. 1, on Friday, Oct. 13—Mr. R. W. 
Edwards, J.P., C.C. (Chairman of the Committee), 
presiding. [p. 272.] 


Scottish Junior Association (Western District). 


The opening meeting of the Scottish Junior Gas 
Association (Western District) was held in Glasgow, when 
Mr. Alexander Tran, of Coatbridge, the new President, 
was introduced and delivered his Presidential Address. 
[p. 280.] 
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Forthcoming Engagements 





Oct. 27.—MaNCHESTER Districr AssociaTion.—General 
Meeting, Midland Hotel, Manchester, 2.30 p.m. 

Oct. 30.—LONDON AND CouNTIES COKE ASsSOCIATION.—Meet- 
ings of Executive Committee, 11 a.m.; Central Com- 
mittee, 12 noon; Luncheon, 1 p.m.; Annual General 
Meeting, 2.30 p.m., Hotel Metropole, S.W. 1. 

Nov. 2.—MipLanp JuNIoR ASSOCIATION.—Paper by Mr. 
F. L. Atkin on ‘‘ The Design of Town Gas Fired 
Furnaces.”’ 

Nov. 3.—Gas COMPANIES’ PROTECTION ASSOCIATION.—Meet- 
ing of Committee at 5, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 

Nov. 4.—ScorrisH EASTERN Juniors.—Meeting at Edin- 
burgh. Paper on ‘‘ Automatic C.W.G. Plant.’’ 

Nov. 6.—].G.E.—Meetings of Finance Sub-Com.nittee, 2 
p.m.; Membership Sub-Committee, 2 p.m.; General 
Purposes Committee. 3 p.m.; Council, 4.15 p.m., 28, 
Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1. 

Nov. 7-8.—I.G.E.—Autumn Research Meeting, Institution 
of Mechanical sar yoo 

Hote) 


Nov. 9.—S.B.G.I.—Autumn 
Metropole, London. 

Nov. 14.].G.E.—Session at the Public Works, Roads, and 
Transport Congress and Exhibition, Royal Agricul- 
tural Hall, 11 a.m.; Joint Session of the Institution and 
the Association of Public Lighting Engineers, 3 p.m. 

Nov. 14._].G.E.—Meeting of Gas Education Committee, 
5 p.m., 28, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1. 


General Meeting, 


Nov. 15.—SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION.—General Meeting, Hotel 
Metropole, London, at 2.15 p.m. 

Nov. 25.._NortH OF ENGLAND AUXILIARY ASSOCIATION.— 
Half-yearly Meeting at Newcastle. Paper by Dr. G. P. 
Lishman, F.I.C. 

Nov. 25.._WESTERN JUNIOR ASSOCIATION.—Meeting at Bath. 
Paper by Mr. G. K. Rose. 

Nov. 29.—].G.E.—Meeting of 53m Committee, 2.80 p.m., 
28, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 

Dec. 11.—1.G.E.—Meetings of Maidens Sub-Committee, 
2 p.m.; Membership Sub-Committee, 2 p.m.; General 
Purposes Committee, 3 p.m.; Benevolent Fund Com- 
mittee of Management, 4.30 p.m., 28, Grosvenor Gar- 
dens, S.W. 1. 

Dec. 12.—1.G.E.—Meetings of Council, 10 a.m.; Gas Educa- 
tion Executive Committee, 4 p.m., 28, Grosvenor 
Gardens, S.W. 1. 

Dec. 21.—I.G.E.—Meeting of sie 4 Materials Joint 
a rnin, 2.30 p.m., 28, Grosvenor Gardens, 
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Page 26. Gas Licnt AND Coke Company. H. Moys 
transferred to Station Engineer, Bromley-by- 
Bow, vice W. B. Reidie retired. 


Directory. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 





Among Friends 


To-pay’s issue of the ‘* JourNAL ” takes us a stage 
further in our description of the Institution visit to 
Canada and the United States. The bare recital of the 
itinerary shows it to have been a wonderful tour, fraught 
with certainty of good, and possibility of still further 
good, but no pen-picture can bring to readers the warmth 
and life with which every moment of each day was im- 
bued. We were among friends, who demonstrated their 
friendship on all possible occasions and in all possible 
ways; people who in the main have the same troubles, 
the same problems, and the same aspirations as our- 
selves. Together we can face our troubles and our 
problems with greater prospects of success, and follow our 
aspirations in a more confident spirit. If that alone were 
what our visit stands for, it would be justified. 


. . 
Medium-Temperature Carboniza- 
tion 
Tue Gas Industry cannot afford to overlook the paper 
given by Dr. Koppers at the meeting of the Institute 
of Fuel and other Societies in London last week, a sub- 
stantial portion of which contribution is published in the 
** JouRNAL ” to-day. Dr. Koppers describes the prin- 
ciples of medium-temperature carbonization, and sum- 
marizes the results of large-scale working over a period 
of two years at the plant of the Compagnie des Mines de 
Bruay, in France. He states quite definitely that the 
production in coke ovens by medium-temperature car- 
bonization of a smokeless fuel suitable for the open 
firegrate is a proved economical proposition. In his own 
words, ** the method of carbonization described is an 
excellent means for the production of a first-class domestic 
fuel, and a process which is both reliable and a paying 
proposition. Incidentally it provides a solution to the 
problem of the production of smokeless fuel on a large 

scale.”’ 

The principles of medium-temperature carbonization 
are not new to Great Britain. The work of E. R. Sut- 
cliffe, E. C. Evans, John Roberts, and S. R. Illingworth 
has shown the possibilities of carbonizing blends of coking 
coal and a “ filler.”” At Bruay these possibilities have 
been turned into realities. In essence the method is 
simple. Pre-heated oxidized coal is mixed with coking 
coal and the mixture is-carbonized in narrow coke ovens 
at a temperature of 680°-720° C. The nature of the 
mixture—i.e., the proportions of the constituents—is, 
of course, varied to suit the classes of coals being treated; 
but ** with a suitable type and addition of § filler’ it is 
possible to convert practically all caking coals into large 
sized solid smokeless fuel . . . and it is possible to make 
the carbonization of practically every kind of coal a 
paying proposition, provided that the width of oven and 
proportion of the ‘ filler’ to binder, as well as other 
factors, are correctly adjusted.’ We quote Dr. Koppers. 

At Bruay the solid smokeless fuel produced by such 
medium-temperature carbonization is marketed under the 
name ‘** Carbolux; * and the author points out that 
Carbolux must be regarded as an entirely new type of fuel 
which, ‘** because of the combination of a number of 
favourable properties, can take the place of a number 
of other fuels, and thus become a high-class product of 
general utility.”’ It is a ** domestic fuel par eacellence; 
it is particularly suitable for use in the open grate.”’ Its 
reactivity is stated to be much above that of other kinds 
of coke. It approaches the reactivity of wood charcoal, 
and is generally equal to that of low-temperature coke; 


its ignition point is low. We think that in these few 
words we have whetted the mental appetite of our readers 
sufficiently to ensure close study of Dr. Koppers’ par- 
ticularly important and opportune contribution, which, 
as we have said, the Gas Industry cannot afford to over- 
look. 

Indeed, our Industry must keep in the closest touch 
with all developments of carbonization at temperatures 
lower than those it now employs to manufacture gas. 
The facts are apparent. There is an awakening ‘to the 
merits of a smokeless atmosphere. This awakening is 
having its effect on the sales of gas, and also on the sales 
of solid smokeless fuel. If gas coke as ordinarily and 
generally produced to-day were really a fuel par eacel- 
lence for the open firegrate we have no doubt that its 
sales would have increased enormously. The importance 
of the coke market has never been universally appreciated 
by our Industry, and as far as we can see we cannot 
afford to lose it. There is a very great potential demand 
for a fuel for the domestic firegrate which will possess 
the advantages of a good household coal but shall be 
smokeless and be obtainable at a figure not substantially 
in excess of such coal. Who is going to satisfy the de- 
mand? Under various auspices to-day research work 
is solving problems of carbonizing coal at temperatures 
lower than those adopted by the Gas Industry; and the 
solving of these problems means much to the Industry. 
We know that, even bearing this in mind, gas engineers 
will not decide to lower the heats in their settings. It 
is certainly not our point to suggest any such thing. All 
we suggest is that the matter of producing and distri- 
buting a smokeless solid fuel which will have a wide 
appeal to the householder is undergoing development and 
is one which merits thought on the part of those who are 
responsible for the present policy and future prospects of 
the Gas Industry. 


Why? 


Tue President of the Association of Supervising E!ectrical 
Engineers has been reported as stating in his Presidential 
Address that the coal used in producing electricity ** was 
now practically equal in tonnage ’’ to that used in gas 
manufacture. However this figure may have been de- 
duced, any comparison between two industries must be 
based upon official returns. Sir David Milne-Watson felt 
himself impelled to point this out in the columns cf The 
Times (in which the original statement appeared), his 
reference being in the following terms: ‘“‘ In 1952 
17,665,159 tons of coal were used in gas manufacture in 
this country and 9,810,000 tons in generating clectricity. 
I take these figures in each case (and, incidentally, they 
include electrical generation by railways and tramways) 
from the annual report of the Secretary for Mines for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1932.”’ 

More serious than this, however, is an attack on the 
Gas Industry stated to have been made by Captain J. 
Coxon while delivering his inaugural address as Chair- 
man of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, South 
Midland Centre. This gentleman is quoted by the local 
paper as saying: ‘‘ It is much to be regretted that the 
miles of main streets approaching this famous city 
[Birmingham] are at present so poorly lighted that in 
bad weather motorists have of necessity to drive with 
headlights on. Surely Birmingham, with its reputation 
for leading the way, and its motto ‘ Forward,’ will no 
longer tarry, but will realize that gas as an illuminant 
is obsolete and inefficient, compared with modern electric 
lighting.”’ 

On this score it is hardly worth while contradicting 
Captain Coxon in these columns, as readers of the 
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‘* JOURNAL ”’ are quite well aware of what gas can do 
in the field of street lighting when given free scope. But 
the local paper proceeds to quote, in bold type, from 
the address the following sentence: ‘‘ History will some 
day relate what a barbarous and murderous race we were 
in the 20th century to distribute a poisonous gas to our 
houses, facilitating suicide, ill-health, risk of fire, and 
explosion.’”? Would Captain Coxon do away with the 
Underground Electric Railway system because, all too 
frequently, persons jump or fall in front of trains, and 
would he prohibit the use of motor-cars because of the 
terrible death roll resulting from them and the increasing 
use of exhaust gases as a convenient means of escape from 
a life which some unhappy people find too complicated 
to endure? It is possible that no one would care to 
select deliberately an electric wire as a means of suicide, 
but electricity can be dangerous enough in the most un- 
expected ways. 

We feel that Captain Coxon (who is stated by the same 
local paper to be of the ‘* Post Office Engineering De- 
partment, Shrewsbury ”’) has taken a less unbiased view 
of the matter than might have been expected. Is it by 
methods such as this that it is intended “‘ to electrify 
every village throughout the land? ”’ 


Upkeep of Gasholders 


Tue fact that during a period of well over a century 
there are only about eight or ten complete failures 
recorded where gasholders have actually been in service 
constitutes a record of which the Gas Industry of Great 
Britain may be justly proud; and there is every reason 
to believe that this record will be improved in the future. 
Rightly, more attention and closer supervision are being 
given to the working of gasholders, and all who are re- 
sponsible for their maintenance will be grateful to Mr. 
R. J. Miibourne for the useful advice he offers in the 
** JouRNAL ”’ to-day. Certainly the Eastern Counties 
Gas Managers’ Association showed their appreciation of 
the contribution he made to the proceedings at their 
meeting last week. The storage facilities of our Industry 
constitute one of its finest assets, ensuring economical 
operation of manufacturing plant, and every bit of care 
exercised in gasholder maintenance is well rewarded. 
We agree with the author that the present plan of gas- 
works managements being responsible for this inspection 
and maintenance is preferable to any supervision by a 
Government Department, and that in the interests of 
the Gas Industry it is incumbent upon engineers to take 
all necessary steps to remove any reasonable grounds for 
outside control. Periodical inspection by qualified ex- 
perts and prompt rectification of any disclosed defects 
should be an invariable rule. We are glad to note Mr. 
Milbourne’s reference to the recommendations of the 
Gasholder Sub-Committee of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers contained in their report on the inspection and 
maintenance of gasholders—recommendations which 
should be put into practice by every engineer who is 
responsible for the upkeep of a gashoider. 

The view is put forward that a knowledge of the pro- 
portions and structural character of a holder should be 
possessed by those who have it in their care, so that they 
may be able readily to detect the cause of any trouble 
which may occur. Were such structural knowledge 
universal, we should see greater care exercised in asking 
a holder designed for working at a definite pressure to 
respond to increased burdens. As Mr. Milbourne says, 
additional loads are frequently placed on the top curb 
and crown without due regard to their ability to carry 
the extra burden. Often a much greater pressure is 
required than the original constructional weight of the 
holder will give. As additional weight is all that is 
needed to obtain the desired pressure, the first impulse 
is to load the crown with cast-iron weights or concrete 
blocks. This means of obtaining additional pressure is 
often adopted without due consideration as to whether 
the thickness of the top sheeting and the size cf the 
top curb are adequate to take the increased load im- 
posed upon them, and whether the hydraulic cups are 
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deep enough to provide the increased seal required by the 
additional pressure. The crowns of many of the early 
gasholders were constructed with sheets too thin to carry 
the strains they are called upon to resist, and at the same 
time provide the usual factor of safety. In cases where 
doubt exists, the stresses in the top sheeting should be 
calculated, so that its strength and factor of safety can 
be ascertained before pressure weights are added; and 
in this connection Mr. Milbourne gives a useful formula 
for determining the stresses which the crown sheeting of 
a gasholder has to bear. 

' On the question of corrosion, many helpful hints to 
minimize its effects and remedy its results are given in 
the paper. During the course of the discussion mention 
was made of an interesting apparatus brought out by the 
British Scientific Instrument Research Association and 
shown at the recent Shipping, Engineering, and 
Machinery Exhibition. This instrument may find a 
useful application in the measurement of the thickness 
of gasholder plates. It consists of a horse-shoe electro- 
magnet with a torsion magnetometer in the yoke. The 
intensity of the flux in the yoke depends on the thick- 
ness of the plate to which the magnet is applied, and 
the magnetometer is calibrated to give direct readings 
of this thickness. The author devotes special attention 
to the all-important matter of painting. When painting 
is undertaken it should be done thoroughly. The use 
of inferior paints is the falsest economy when it is 
borne in mind that the cost of application is from four 
to five times the cost of the paint itself. Preparation 
of the surface of the holder, the nature of the primary 
coat, and its method of application are discussed by 
the author briefly and to the point. Also very much 
to the point are Mr. Milbourne’s remarks on the examina- 
tion of holders shortly after erection. All gasholders 
when first erected and inflated would doubtless have the 
whole of the rollers carefully adjusted and fixed in posi- 
tions that ensure their free and easy working up and 
down the guides, but it is usually desirable to examine 
them again after the holder has been in use for a few 
months, since in any heavy moving structure small move- 
ments take place for a short time after the materials are 
in stress, and a few adjustments of the guiding gear may 
be found necessary. Such adjustments wili have an im- 
portant bearing on the successful operation of the holder. 
The paper was keenly discussed, and the economy of 
providing ample storage, and the influence of adequate 
storage capacity on the supply of gas of uniform quality, 
were referred to by more than one speaker. 


Unemployment Grants 


In the issue of the *‘ Journat ” for Sept. 13 reference 
was made to the decision of Mr. Justice Finlay in the 
King’s Bench Division of the High Court in the recent 
case of Birmingham Corporation v. Barnes (H.M. 
Inspector of Taxes). It was pointed out that, for the 
moment at least, an important aspect of income-tax law 
had been established which would be of material assist- 
ance to the many public utility undertakings and other 
concerns receiving Government Grants in connection 
with work undertaken to reduce unemployment. This 
was that, in computing, for taxation purposes, the 
** actual cost ’’ to the taxpayer the Revenue Authorities 
were not entitled to inquire as to the source of the funds 
of the undertaking from which the cost was met in order 
to accord different treatment to expenditure part of 
which was financed from an external source. 


We now understand that the Board of Inland Revenue 
are taking the case to the Court of Appeal. This course 
was, perhaps, to be expected; and as the matter is 
sub judice, it is not possible to comment on the material 
factors involved. We would, however, remind those of 
our readers who are affected by, or are likely to be in 
a position to take advantage of, the ruling of Mr. Justice 
Finlay, if it be upheld by the Court of Appeal, to ensure 
that no settlement of assessments involving the principle 
in dispute is agreed to until the result of the Birmingham 
case is known. ° 
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The nya the Gas Light and Coke Company have 
appointed Mr. Moys, Station Engineer at Shoreditch, 
to be Station Engine er at Bromley-by-Bow in succession to 
Mr. W. B. Rerpie, who retires at the end of the present 
month. 

_ + * 

Councillor R. W. Epwarps, J.P., C.C. (Chairman and 
Managing Director of the Mid-Southern Utility Company), 
and Mrs. Edwards have, on the occasion of the Aldershot 
County High School’s 21st birthday, presented a magni- 
ficent silver challenge cup, in remembrance of the happy 
and successful years their daughter, Dr. Patricia Edwards 
(Mrs. E. Antrobus James), spent at the school. The cup 
will be valued as a house challenge cup for the girls’ hockey 
teams. Dr. Patricia Edwards has successfully passed the 
final examination for the Diploma of Public Health, and 
Miss Kathleen Nora Edwards has passed the examination 
of the Institute of the Horse. Mrs. Edwards is one of the 
Governors of the Aldershot County High School, and in 
that capacity represents the Hampshire County Council. 

* * * 


Messrs. William Sugg & Co., Ltd., announce the retire- 
ment, from the office of Sales Manager, of Mr. J. W. Lorts. 
Mr. Lofts, who has been associated with the business for 
more than fifty-two years, will retain his seat on the Board, 
and an arrangement has been made by which the Company 
will still have the benefit of his experience for special pur- 
poses. The firm also announce the appointment of Mr. 
W. G. H. Marrock, A.M.I.M.E., as Joint Managing Direc- 
tor with Mr. Philip H. Sugg, the present Chairman and 
Managing Director of the Company. Mr. Mattock, who 
entered the service of the Company as a junior under the 


Se oe 


late Mr. William Sugg, rose to the position of General 
Manager, in which capacity he acted for a number of years, 
and joined the Board as Director of Works in 1919. 

+ * * 


Mr. J. Howarp Go.tpsmirTH, Assistant at the Sydenham 
Works of the South Suburban Gas Company, has been ap- 
pointed Engineer and Manager at the Port Elizabeth 
Station of the South African Lighting Association and will 
shortly be leaving to take up his new position. Mr. Gold- 
smith, who has been with the South Suburban Company 
since 1917, holds a First-Class Diploma (with Distinction) 
in 5 Engineering and a Higher Certificate in Gas Supply. 
He has been for many years a prominent member of the 
London and Southern District Junior Gas Association, 
having been Hon. Secretary from 1925 to 1927 and Presi. 
dent during the 1931-32 session; and at the opening meet- 
ing of this Association last Friday he was the recipient of 
many expressions of good wishes for success in his new 
sphere. 

* +. * 

At a Special Meeting of the Smethwick Town Council on 
Sept. 27 the Honorary Freedom of the Borough was con- 
ferred upon Mr. A. M. Wiuttets, J.P., who for a period of 
nearly twenty years up to his retirement from the Council 
a few months ago served upon the Gas Committee. During 
the five years immediately preceding his resignation he 
was Chairman of the Committee, having previously acted 
as Deputy-Chairman for a long period. He also repre- 
sented the Smethwick Gas Undertaking on the National 
Gas Council and the British Commercial Gas Association for 
a number of years. Mr. Williets was Mayor of the Borough 
of Smethwick in 1921-3. 
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THE NEWS 
OF THE WEEK 


- 





New Premises of the Sports Club of the Nottingham 
Gas Department were opened by Lady Ball, wife of Sir 
Albert Ball, Chairman of the Gas Committee, last week. 


Owing to Pressure on Our Space, the Presidential Ad- 
dress of Mr. H. C. Sims before the opening meeting of the 
London and Southern District Junior Gas Association at 
the Westminster Technical Institute last Friday has been 
held over. 


The Board of the Imperial Continental Gas Association 
have resolved that, out of the profits for the half-year ended 
Sept. 30, 1933, an interim dividend at the rate of 5% 
(actual) on the £5,600,000 capital stock of the Association 
be paid, less income-tax at 5s. in the £, on Nov. 17, 1933. 


An Amount Considerably in Excess of that in previous 
years has been contributed by employees of Messrs. Alder 
& Mackay, Ltd., of Edinburgh, to local charities. The 
sum of £178 15s. 2d. was collected this year and divided 
among three of the most important and representative in- 
stitutions in Edinburgh, and the various treasurers made 
grateful acknowledgment in view of the difficult times 
through which these institutions are passing. 


The Accounts for the Year of the Gas Supply Com- 
pany, Ltd., Melbourne, show a profit of £12,254, to which 
has to be added the amount brought forward from the last 
account—namely, £250. After payment of the interim 
dividend, at the rate of 6% per annum, making a total of 
£12,504, there is a balance of £7528, which the Directors 
recommend be applied as follows: In paying a dividend 
at the rate of 6°, per annum for the half-year ended 
June 30, 1983 (making 6% for the year); in transferring to 
reserve account £500; in transferring to provision for in- 
come-tax £1300; in carrying forward the balance of £259. 
The Company has continued its policy of reducing the 
prices of gas, and, as a result of this, the business has con- 
tinued to progress satisfactorily. The figures are as fol- 
lows: New services connected, 526 (compared with 403 last 
year); new appliances connected, 1736 (compared with 1478 
last year); and gas sold, 154% above last year. 


It is Proposed that the Bradford Gas Department 
Offices, now at the Town Hall, together with the showrooms 
in Darley Street, be transferred together to Britannia 
House, the large new central area building lately erected 
by the Corporation. In expectation of this, the Street Im- 
provements Committee, as landlords of Britannia House, 
have provisionally accepted the Gas Committee’s offer to 
rent shops on the ground floor for showroom purposes, 
rooms on an upper floor for offices, and part of the base- 
ment as store. The proiect is subject to sanction by the 
City Council. 





Institution Autumn Research Meeting. 


The following programme has been arranged for the 5th 
Autumn Research Meeting of the Institution of Gas En- 


gineers, to be held at the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, Storey’s Gate, St. James’ Park, London, 
S.W. 1, on Nov. 7 and 8: 


Tuesday, Nov. 7. 


to. Oa.m. Opening of the Meeting. 
roth Report of the Gas Education Committee, 1932-33. (Com- 
munication No. 82.) 
Presentation of Diplomas. 

10.45 a.m. 4th Report of the General Research Committee, 1932-33. 
(Communication No. 75 ) 

11 30a.m. 33rd Report of the Joint Research Committee. Corrosion 
from Products of Combustion of Gas. Part I.—Preliminary 
Investigations. (Communication No. 76 ) 

3. opm. 3rd Report of the Liquor Effluents and Ammonia Sub-Com 
mittee. (Communication No. 77.) 
4.30 p.m. Adjournment. 


Wednesday, Nov. 8. 
Report on Leakage in Horizontal Gas Retorts 
cation No. 81 ) 


10. Oa.m. (Communi 


11.15 am. 24th Report of the Refractory Materials Joint Sub-Committee 
(Communication No. 78.) 
2.30p.m. Report on the Behaviour of Cokes inthe OpenGrate. (Com 
munication No. 80 ) 
4. op.m. Concluding business. 


4.30p.m. Termination. 
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Reduced Scale of Gas Charges at Newton-in- 
Makerfield. 


The Newton-in-Makerfield Urban District Council have 
approved the Engineer’s recommendation that the price of 
eas be further reduced to both slot and ordinary consumers. 
It was explained that the present flat system of 3s. 9d. 
per 1000 c.ft. with no rebate up to 1,000,000 c.ft. does not 
induce a consumer to increase his use of gas. A sliding 
scale of discounts is therefore suggested, giving the net 
prices as under : 


Per Therm 


Price per 1000 
C.Ft. 





. ¢ d. 
Under 3100 c.ft. ‘ :” 2a 8°8 
3100 to 10,000 ae ; ‘ 7 Z ‘. ‘ 3 0 8°3 
Over 10,000 c.ft. 2 10°8 8'o 
For industrial purposes— 
35,000 to 100,000 c ft. 2 10°2 7°9 
0,000 ,, 500,000 2 9°3 y a 
500,000 ,, 1,000,000 2 84 75 


Prepayment consumers are to receive rebates calculated 
on the above prices plus 6d. per 1000 c.ft. 


Gas in the Glazed Tile Industry. 
New Plant at Hereford. 


Hereford has something like world fame for its glazed 
tile industry, and the installation of new plant by one of 
the firms concerned My an indication of further growth. 
Jaffrey Tiles, Ltd., have completed the installation of a 
second tunnel kiln, and this is to be operated from a Cor- 
poration gas-works supply. 

The new kiln, which has been built by Messrs. Gibbons 
Bros., of Dudley, comprises technical developments likely 
to be of considerable importance, and it is stated to be the 
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THE NEWS—continued. 





first kiln of its kind at work in this country, or in fact 
anywhere in the world. 

Owing to the increased knowledge of the principle of 
construction it has been found possible to build the tunnel 
of much less length than has been hitherto considered 
necessary with an important consequent saving in space 
and cost. The insulation of the kiln with bricks and pow- 
der made from natural diatomite has been carried out to 
a greater extent than ever before, while the fullest use is 
made of the waste heat in the spent gas and the cooling 
ware so that the thermal efficiency is very high. The kiln 
is fired by the town gas from the Cor poration gas supply, 
which gives a greatly increased flexibility to the heating 
of the kiln and allows the operatives to work under ideal 
conditions. 





Gas Lighting in Westminster. 
Improvements Proposed and in Progress. 


At the last meeting of the Westminster City Council the 
Traffic and Public Lighting Committee reminded the Coun- 
cil that under the new contract with the Gas Light and 
Coke Company the improvements in the public gas lighting 
of the City were to be carried out by the Company at a 
more or less uniform rate of progress, or as might be 
mutually agreed between the Council and the Company, 
and were to be completed within three years from June 16, 
1932. 

The programme for the second instalment of the improve- 
ments, which was reported to the Council in April last, 
was progressing satisfactorily, and the Committee had now 
approved a programme for the third instalment, consisting 
of the conversion of 180-c.p. lamps to 300-c.p. in 37 streets, 
including the fixing of the new type of lantern and new 
columns or brackets where necessary. They had author- 
ized the City Engineer to settle actual details as the scheme 
proceeded, and to make such variations as might appear 
desirable and necessary in any particular street in order 
to obtain the best results. The Council approved the Com- 
mittee’s action. 





yy i a 


ON THE HIGH SEAS 














(1) Left to Right: Mr. F. Mitchell, Mr. George Dixon, and Col. W. M. Carr. 
R. W. Hunter, looking towards camera. 














(2) Mr. Mitchell and Mr. R. P. Chester. 
(4) Mr. F. B. Richards looks on. 
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Gas Progress in Bombay. 
Successfully Through Difficult Period. 


The Bombay Gas Company, stated the Financial Times 
in a recent “‘ Potential Investments ’’ column, was regis- 
tered in 1862 and has been closely identified with the 
growth and development of the important seaport which it 
has served as a public utility undertaking for over seventy 
years. 

For the six years to 1916 a dividend of 73% was main- 
tained, and, with the exception of the years 1928 and 1929, 
when 7% and 7 were paid respectively, the rate has 
been 8% Thee the Bae nrniben has come successfully 
through « a pe riod of great depression in trade and political 
disturbances with nothing worse than a slight reduction in 
sales and revenue. 

The Company has no large capital outlay in contem- 
plation; fresh coal contracts have been entered into at 
favourable prices; the works are thoroughly up to date, 
and earnings are bound to respond immediately to any 
improvement in general conditions. 

Results for the last five years are given in the following 
table, net revenue being struck after providing for interest, 
renewals, and contingencies : 


Dee Si. Gas Sales. "Weal Dividend “e om I aoe 
£ f % £ £ 
1928 105,570 24,423° 7 1730 37,389 
1929 . 104,950 27,1831 74 ee 36,993 
1930 102,630 28,090 8 1817 39,266 
1931 101,412 25,675 8 1908 39,033 
1932 99,828 26,389 8 2003 39,419 


* Before charging £5654 depreciation of meters 
t Before writing off suspense account £5080 


Last year’s net revenue was equal to 9% on the capital. 
On account of the current year, the usual interim dividend 
of 34% has been declared. 

Liquid assets exceed current liabilities by £14,796. 


—) 


The “Therm Team.” 





Ata recent Carnival the Abertillery Gas Department had a 
prize-winning entry of four decorated cycles—the ‘‘ Therm 
Team.”’ 


— 
z= 





Plymouth Company’s Success in Shopping 
Festival Window Display Competition. 


Two entries based on the arrangement of a coloured stove 
and a kitchen range gained eighty-five and seventy-nine 
points respectively out of a maximum of one hundred and 
won for the Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas Light and Coke 
Company first and second prizes in the “ Things for Ser- 
vice ”’ section of the Plymouth and Devonport Shopping 
Festival Window Display Competition last week. 

A very high standard of entries was reported by the ad- 
judicator, Mr. Richmond Harmon, Editor of Display, who 
stated that the work was the highest of any he had had to 
adjudicate in any part of the country. In addition, the 
keenly-contested naturé of the competition made judging 
extremely difficult. Referring particularly to the Gas 
Company’s entries, Mr. Harmon said that the Plymouth 
and Stonehouse Gas Company’s displays were all most 
effective, especially that which suggested the introduction 
of colour into the home by up-to-date gas stoves of colourful 
design. These displays, however, depended entirely on the 
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structural form of setting for the effect. They would have 
been much improved with a little more thought as to how 
the equipment could have been displayed in the front of 
the window. 

Great interest was evinced in the competition by the 
shopping public, many thousands of whom inspected the 
prize-winning windows. 


- 
—_—- 


An Exhibition Wagon. 
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Our photograph is of a gas fire exhibition wagon of the 

Liverpool Gas Company which will tour the streets of 

Liverpool till March next. The fires show a complete range 

of the colours available and the wagon is painted orange 

and black, with powder-blue lettering. A permit from the 

Liverpool Corporation was necessary before this mobile 
display could be run. 


- 
eo 


Another Amalgamation. 


The Tottenham and District Gas Company has acquired 
approximately 100%, interest in the Hitchin and District 
Gas Company and the Stevenage Gas and Coke Company, 
Ltd., by the acquisition of the ordinary stock of the Hitchin 
Company and the shares of the Stevenage Company. The 
Tottenham Company has not acquired the 6%, preference 
stock of the Hitchin Company which is redeemable in 1941. 

An extraordinary general meeting of the stock and/or 
share holders of the two Companies was convened and took 
place at Woodall House on Oct. 16, when the following 
Directors of the Hitchin Company resigned: Messrs. 
Francis Ransom, Ernest Bowman, Wallace B. Moss, 
William O. Times, Arthur Hill, Francis Shillitoe, and 
Charles J. Widdows. 

Also, the following Directors of the Stevenage Company 
resigned: Messrs. Josiah Smart, George Blow, William E. 
Franklin, William O. Times, Thomas W. Ellis, and Robert 
W. Smith. 

The stock and/or shareholders of the two Companies 
elected the following Directors of the two Boards: Messrs. 
Henry Woodall, Arthur E. Broadberry, Thomas Goulden, 
Henry Bailey, William A. Surridge, and Edward C. 
Woodall. 

The Companies will continue as separate entities. The 
following Officers have been appointed: Mr. H. C. Smith 
(Engineer), Mr. E. J. K. Fussell (Secretary), Mr. J. 
Waldron Swan (Resident Manager), and Mr. L. F. Garner 
(Assistant Resident Manager). 








Broadstairs Gas Company Dinner. 


The tenth annual dinner and co-partnership gathering 
of the employees of the Broadstairs Gas Company was held 
at the Granville Hotel, Ramsgate, on Oct. 17—the Chair- 
man (Mr. Ernest L. Burton) presiding. 

In the course of an address to the co-partners, the Chair- 
man explained in detail the benefits of the co-partnership 
scheme, which has been in existence for the past ten years. 
The co-partners, he said, held stock in the Company 
amounting to £4420, which cost £4600 to purchase, and 
to-day was worth £6609. Continuing, the Chairman said 
that the South-Eastern Gas Corporation had made offers 
to the shareholders of the Company, which had been ac- 
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cepted. In two or three months the present Board of 
Directors would be replaced, and it would be with some 
regret that they gave up their active connection with the 
Company. The new Directors would be: Sir David Milne- 
Watson (Governor of the Gas Light and Coke Company), 
Mr. Henry Woodall (Deputy-Governor), Major J. Day, and 
Mr. R. W. Foot. 

In conclusion, Mr. Burton made reference to the splendid 
way in which his colleagues and the officials of the Com- 
pany had worked together. 

Mr. E. F. Smallbone (Manager of the Company) sub- 
mitted the toast of ‘‘ The Directors,’’ and said they all 
regretted that it would be the last occasion on which Mr. 
Burton would take the Chair. 

Mr. W. Dallas (Secretary) seconded, and paid tribute to 
Mr. Burton, saying that his name was widely known and 
respected throughout the Gas Industry. 





_— 


A Striking Publicity Effort. 

















Our photograph shows a striking poster advertising Main’s 
‘Gloria ’’ gas fire in Toronto, Canada. The poster, which 
is due to Mr. T. McLaverty, Superintendent of the Con- 
sumers’ Gas Company Advertising Department, is in 
attractive colours and effectively illuminated at night. 


——— 


British Industries House. 


Meeting Place for Buyers and Manufacturers. 


The Directors of British Industries House last week wel- 
comed a party of Press representatives on a tour of 
inspection of the extensive premises at Marble Arch 
(formerly known as Gamages (West End)), which, as stated 
in the ‘‘ Journat ”’ for Sept. 13, are intended to provide 
permanent showrooms for British goods and a meeting- 
place, with all the amenities of a club, for British manu- 
tacturers and home and oversea buyers. 

The party were received by Mr. H. M. Trouncer, the 
Chairman; Lord Elgin, President of the Scottish National 
Development Council; Sir Francis Goodenough, Executive 
Chairman of the B.C.G.A. and President of the Inc -orporated 
Sales Managers’ Association; and Sir Felix Pole, member 
of the Colonial Development Advisory Committee. 

Mr. TROUNCER said the Board of British Industries House 
were convinced that the establishment of a trade buying 
centre for retailers and manufacturers would be of real 
value to British industry. The fact that the Buyers’ As- 
sociation of Great Britain had already established its head- 
quarters in the new premises was an indication that the 
buyers of the United Kingdom, through their official organ- 
ization, were aware of the importance of creating a central 
buying depét. 

Lord Etcin emphasized the value of personal contact 
between buyers and manufacturers. The house, he said, 
would be a permanent centre for carrying on the work that 
the British Industries Fair did for a short time each year. 
The Scottish National Development Council was interested 
in the scheme, because the members realized that through 
permanent representation in London they could form con- 
tacts with buyers who came to London, whence, no doubt, 
many of them could be persuaded to see the industries of 
Scotland. 

Sir Francis GooDENOUGH said the house would provide 
for the retailer and the manufacturer the same kind of 
facilities that the big stores provided for the housewife. 
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THE NEWS—continued. 
Mr. Therm’s Charter. 
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A section of the North Middlesex Gas Company’s appro- 

priate and effective Showroom Window Display during the 

recent celebrations to mark the granting of a Charter to 
Finchley. 





Tottenham Company’s Fine Display at the 
North London Exhibition. 











The accompanying photograph will give some idea of the 
extent of the Tottenham and District Gas Company’s stand 


at the North London Exhibition at the Alexandra Palace— 
particularly when it is realized that only a portion of the 
3400 sq. ft. occupied by the exhibit is shown in this picture. 
This display, which was fully described in the ‘‘ JouRNAL ”’ 
last week (p. 211), is due solely to the enterprise of the 
Tottenham Company and was undertaken entirely by 
them—a very fine effort on which they are to be congratu- 


lated. 
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LOOKING ROUND PITTSBURGH 


ON THE TOUR OF THE INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS 


By THE EDITOR 











THREE PRESIDENTS. 


Mr. Arthur Hewitt (President of the American Gas Association), with 

on his right Mr. Hugh M‘Nair (President of the Canadian Gas Asso- 

ciation), and on his left Mr. F. P. Tarratt (President Institution of 
Gas Engineers). 





Cleveland left behind on the evening of Friday, Sept. 29, 
a three-hour railway journey brought us to Littsburgh, 
where we found ourselves in the kindly hands of a Recep- 
tion Committee, under the Chairmanship of Mr. C. J. 
Ramsburg, Vice-Chairman of the Koppers Company. As 
with other places on our tour, we reached Pittsburgh with 
pleasure and left it with regret. It brought us, however, 
one disappointment, for we were unable to inspect the 
coking plant of the Carnegie Steel Company at Clairton, 
which is, we were informed, the largest plant of its kind 
in the world. Some indic ations of its one-time propor- 
tions were given in the “‘ JourNAL ”’ for May 25, 1921, but 
since then the plant has been enlarged. The present in- 
stallation, and its capacity under normal conditions, are 
indicated below. The reason we were unable to visit 
Clairton was the existence of a-strike there at the time. 

Bye-Propuct CokinG PLant at CLAIRTON. 

The plant now consists of 768 Koppers ovens and 714 
Becker ovens, with a combined normal coking capacity of 
31,000 net tons of coal per day, a coal washing plant with 
a capacity of 12,000 tons of coal per day, bye-product 
plants for the recovery of ammonium sulphate, and a 
benzole plant. The daily production at normal operation 
is, in round figures, 20,000 tons of furnace coke, 2000 tons 
of coke screenings, 350,000,000 c.ft. of gas, 300,000 gallons 
of tar, 100,000 gallons of benzole, and 360 tons cof am- 
monium sulphate. 

In the transition from beehive coke to bye-product coke 
it became necessary for the Carnegie Steel Company to 
consider the installation of bye-product equipment for their 
numerous blast furnaces scattered over the Pittsburgh dis-- 
trict. It would not have been good economy to erect a coke 
plant at each steel plant. Indeed, at most works there was 
not sufficient space available. It was therefore decided 
to unify all coke operations at one plant, but the required 
capacity was so much greater than anything previously 
attempted that there was some question as to whether such 
a plant would provide the best solution. However, the 
economies that such a large-scale operation made possible 
have more than justified expectations. 

The plant was built at Clairton, 20 miles above Pitts- 
burgh, on the Monongahela River. It carbonizes 31,000 
net tons per day of 100% Pittsburgh high volatile coal 
from mines located along ‘the Monongahela River at an 
average distance of about 60 miles above the plant. This 
large regular consumption of coal has made it possible to 
equip the mines with the most economical facilities for 
the mining and the transportation of coal. The coal is 
delivered from the mines to concrete bunkers at the river 
by belt conveyors which, in some instances, reach a length 
of 5 miles. From the bunkers the coal is loaded in barges. 

At the coke plant the coal is unloaded at four stations 
by means of large capacity grab buckets. It is then 


crushed, so that the coal as charged to the ovens does not 
contain over 8-in. pieces, with the greater part between 
% in. and 2 in. Owing to the large coal requirement, the 
supply of low-ash and low-sulphur coals is diminishing; 
but the remaining coal can be made available for coking 
purposes by washing. In this connection, there has been 
installed a new coal washing plant, which has lately been 
described by Mr. H. W. Seyler, Chief Chemist of the 
Clairton Coke Works. This was started up in the autumn 
of 1931, using the Rheolaveur prgcess, and was designed 
for a capacity of 12,000 net tons of raw coal in two ten- 
hour shifts per day. The designed capacity of the washing 
plant was sufficient to clean only approximately one-third 
of the coal required for carbonization during full operation 
of the coke plant, but the installation is regarded as merely 
the first step towards installing plants to clean the whole 
of the coal carbonized. The plant was originally put up 
for the purpose of washing high ash and sulphur coals of 
inferior coking qualities, but recent economic conditions in 
the industry have been such that, in order to meet the re- 
quirements at the coke works, it has been necessary to 
operate only those mines having low ash and sulphur. 


ANNUAL Gas SALES 61,000 MILLION c.FT. OF 1130 TO 1150 
B.Tu.U. Gas. 


This mention of our regret at being unable to see the 
Clairton Coking Works has put the narrative a little out of 
order, because that visit was to have taken place in the 
afternoon of Saturday, whereas the first event on the 
programme was a tour of the Davison Coke and Iron Com- 
pany’s up-to-date bye-product coking plant, to which refer- 
ence shall be presently made. 

It should be mentioned that Pittsburgh holds a promi- 
nent place in the Gas Industry, not only from the standpoint 
of production, but because of the large quantity of gas ap- 
pliances it manufactures and the numerous inventions for 
the industrial use of gas which have been developed there. 
Three large Companies supply natural gas to consumers 
of the Pittsburgh district. They are the Equitable Gas 
Company, the Manufacturers Light and Heat Company, 
and the People’s Natural Gas Company. Their average 
annual sales in this territory alone amount to 61,000,000,000 
c.ft., with a B.Th.U. content of from 1130 to 1150 per c.ft. 
The maximum daily delivery ability of the three Com- 
panies totals 350,000,000 c.ft. In some cases small amounts 
of coke oven gas are mixed with the natural gas. 

As an example of the method of operation of these 
Natural Gas Companies, our attention was drawn to the 
McKeesport Pumping Station of the People’s Natural Gas 
Company, which is provided with 2000 h.p., consisting of 
four 500 h.p. National Transit gas engines, directly con- 
nected to double-action gas compressors. There is a low- 
stage compressor, with a capacity of 3,000,000 c.ft. per day. 
which pumps the local field; and three high-stage compres- 
sors, with a capacity of 15,000,000 c.ft. a day, which relay 
local gas together with other gas from the south. From 
one well a photograph of which was shown, an initial open 
flow of 63,000,000 c.ft. of gas per day was delivered when 
it was completed i in 1919. In nine years of commercial pro- 
ductivity it put into the pipeline system of the People’s 
Natural Gas Company approximately 6,000,000,000 c.ft. of 
gas, valued at about $1,000,000 on the basis of current field 
prices. 

For luncheon we were taken to another of those ‘“ top- 
hole ’’ golf clubs with which our tour had already made us 
acquainted—the Allegheny Country Club, located on 
Sewickley Heights, one of the oldest and best known in this 
section of the country. Three hundred acres are included 
in the Club’s properties. Mr. Ramsburg occupied the 
chair, and others present to welcome the visitors included 
Mr. Joseph Becker (President of the Koppers Construction 
Company) and high executive officers of the Natural Gas 
Companies already referred to. May we offer our con- 
gratulations to Mr. Becker, who, during the time of our 
visit, received the honorary degree of Doctor of Engineer- 
ing of Lehigh University? 


CaRNEGIE CoaL ReseaRcH LABORATORY. 


During the afternoon a visit was paid, under the guid- 
ance of Dr. H. H. Lowry, to the Coal Research Laboratory 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology. This was organ- 
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The Davison Coke and Iron Company plant carbonizes 1800 tons of coal a day in two batteries of Becker type 


ovens, there being 35 ovens in each battery. Each oven holds 17 tons of coal. 


Daily plant production is 1350 


tons of coke, 20,000,000 c.ft. of gas, 17,000 gallons of tar, 45,000 lbs. of ammonia sulphate, and 7500 gallons 
of light oil. 


ized three years ago, and is said to be unique in that it is 
concerned with fundamental rather than engineering re- 
search. Work is in progress on twelve major problems, 
most of which are directly related to a general study of 
the mechanism of thermal decomposition of coal. The 
methods of attack adopted are in several respects novel in 
the field of coal research. It is understood that a series 
of papers is to be published very shortly in the scientific 
Press, and they will deserve close attention. Interest was 
aroused particularly by the distillation of coal in vacuo, 
the extraction of coal by benzene under pressure, and the 
methods of micro-analysis adopted for the various solid, 
liquid, and gaseous products. 

It had been explained at the luncheon that the Koppers 
Company are among the supporters of this laboratory. It 
was felt that in this greatest American centre of bituminous 
coal, they should find out all that was possible about it. 

Dr. Edward R. Weidlein, Director of the Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research (to which also a visit was paid) 
pointed out that much research work in several directions 
has been accomplished in Pittsburgh. The Mellon Insti- 
tute of Industrial Research is primarily an industrial ex- 
periment station wherein new technical knowledge is 
created by scientific investigation. The Institute was 
founded in 1913 by Messrs. Andrew W. Mellon and 
Richard B. Mellon, of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Tarratt expressed the thanks of the visitors to their 
hosts, and Mr. Ramsburg said he could not let the occasion 
pass without expressing regret that Sir Arthur Duckham 
was not living to be present that day. Sir Arthur had 
always been regarded by them on that side as a British 
gentleman of outstanding merit. < 


Davison COKING PLANT. 


The plant designed and erected by the Koppers Con- 
struction Company for the Davison Coke and Iron Company 
carbonizes 1800 tons of coal a day, producing 1350 tons of 
wubei 20,000,000 ¢.ft. of gas, 17,000 gallons of tar, 45,000 
lbs. of sulphate of ammonia, and 7500 gallons of light oil. 
The coal is crushed by a Bradford breaker, and then 
pulverized in a hammermill. High and low volatile coals 
are mixed in the desired proportions, and the mixed coal is 
then conveyed to a bin over the ovens. A typical coal mix- 
ture consists of 75% Pittsburgh and 25% West Virginia 
coal. 


The Becker Ovens. 


The ovens are of the Becker type, built in two batteries, 
there being 35 ovens in each battery. Each oven holds 
17 tons of coal, which is normally coked in 16 hours, but the 
coking time may be varied within certain limits to suit 


requirements. All parts of the oven exposed to high tem- 
perature are built of silica brick. The ovens are heated 
with coke oven gas; about 40% of the gas produced being 
used for this purpose. The ovens are designed, however, 
so that in the future, when the gas demand increases, they 
can be heated with producer gas or blast furnace gas. 

The gas made in the oven leaves through pipes at each 
end of ‘he oven, which connect into a collecting main on 
each side of the battery. The gas is cooled with liquor 
sprays, both in the offtake pipes and in the collecting mains,” 
leaving the battery at about 180° F. From the battery 
the gas is led through apparatus to recover the various 
bye-products, and to condition the gas for the consumer. 


Benzole Washer and Light Oil Recovery System. 


Light oil is recovered from the gas by scrubbing with 
wash oil, which is then distilled to remove the light oil, 
after which the wash oil is re-circulated. Two benzole 
washers are provided, through which the gas and the oil 
flow in series, counter-current to each other. The benzole 
washers are packed with wood hurdles in order to give 
intimate contact between the gas and the oil. About 4 
gallons of light oil are recovered per ton of coal. 


Liquid Purification Tower. 


After leaving the benzole washers, the surplus gas passes 
to the naphthalene scrubber, and then to the liquid puri- 
fication tower, in order to remove hydrogen sulphide. This 
is accomplished by scrubbing the gas with a soda solution. 
The tower contains two compartments, both being packed 
with wood hurdles. The upper compartment (called the 
absorber) serves to purify the gas by contact with fresh 
soda solution, which is sprayed in at the top. The lower 
compartment (called the actifier) serves to purify the soda 
solution after it has been used in the absorber. This is 
done by blowing air through the soda solution. The acti- 
fied soda solution is then re-circulated over the absorber, 
fresh solution make-up being added as required. The quan- 
tity of air needed to support combustion under the ovens 
is ample for the air requirement of the actifier. This is 
taken advantage of by first blowing the air needed by the 
ovens through the actifier. The foul air is thus effectively 
disposed of. 

The fuel gas used for heating the ovens is separated from 
the surplus gas after passing through the benzale washers. 
It passes on to the fuel gasholder, which serves to maintain 
a uniform pressure on the gas to the ovens and to provide 
storage during gas reversal at the battery. Leaving the 
holder, the gas is metered and heated to 110° F., to prevent 
condensation in the fuel gas main at the ovens. 
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Wandsworth Company Entertain 
Representatives of the National Press 


on a Tour of Inspection 








AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE WANDSWORTH WORKS, 


Showing the full sweep of the new river wall, together with the coal jetty now in course of construction. 


In this, to the layman, presumed electrical age it is 
pertinent to inquire if the average citizen realizes the 
extent of the contribution to private, public, and national 
amenities provided by the Gas Industry. In general the 
spirit of inquiry and interest appears to be lacking and pre- 
supposes the Industry to be a secondary or minor one. 

It is therefore of considerable interest to note the efforts 
of the Wandsworth and District Gas Company to educate 
the public to a truer perception of the importance of the 
Industry; and their action in entertaining the other day a 
large number of representatives of the National and 
Technical Press on a tour of inspection of their chief works 
and other items of interest will not merely give the public 
an insight into the Company’s own up-to-date methods, 
but will also serve as an indication of the progress of the 
Gas Industry in general. 

Before starting on the tour of inspection, in which we 
were privileged to take part, we were welcomed at the 
Chief Offices of the Company at Fairfield Street, Wands- 
worth, by Mr. J. Bertram Brown (Director), Mr. C. M. 
Croft (Chief Engineer and General Manager), and other 
senior officers of the Company. 


THe WANDSWORTH COMPANY. 


The Wandsworth and District Gas Company rank as the 
third largest London Company and the fourth largest Com- 
pany in the British Isles, and celebrate their centenary 
next year. Gas has been ‘made on the site of the present 
Wandsworth Gas-Works during the whole of this period, 
the Board Room and Chief Offices standing on the site of 
the original works. 

The Company now have five works and supply an area of 
77 sq. miles, including such important districts as Wands- 
worth, Wimbledon, Mitcham, Epsom, Kingston, Sutton, 
and Surbiton. 

Gas is supplied to 160,000 consumers through 855 miles 
of main, and the ordinary requirements of the Company 
require about 2} miles of main to be laid throughout each 
month of the year. New consumers are being, put on at 
the rate of over 20 per day, and up to the present time 
over 6000 new consumers have been connected to the Com- 
pany’s mains this year. 

Large building developme nts are taking place through- 
out the Company’s area, and as an instance of such, the 
London County Council’s St. Helier Estate is now a town 
in itself and consumes gas in every house totalling a con- 
sumption of 80 million c.ft. per annum. 


The Company have fourteen showrooms, including one 


travelling showroom, and during the year these showrooms 
receive 400,000 visits. In the winter season the Company 
have sunplied as much as 24 million c.ft. of gas per day. 
Coal and its equivalent is used at the rate of 500,000 tons 
per annum, and the Company sell 250,000 tons of coke, 
4 million gallons of tar, and 3000 tons of sulphate of am- 
monia a year. 

The Company own a fleet of sea-going steamers which 
are of the most modern type carrying up to 2500 tons of 
coal. They employ approximately 30U0 men, and in 
order to fulfil their requirements of fuel coal, stores, &c., 
give indirect employment to at least 14,000 men. A full 
time Medical Officer is employed who, beyond his medical 
duties is in charge of the Welfare Department, whereby 
the records of all employees are kept. All employees are 
medically examined prior to entering the Company’s ser- 
vice, and once again in every two years. 

A Pension Scheme and Co-Partnership Scheme are pro- 
vided by the Company and the social side is fully catered 
for. 


THe WANDSWORTH WorKs. 


The Wandsworth works are equipped with three retort 
houses. One is of special interest, as on the site of the old 
No. 1 bench is erected the installation of vertical chamber 
ovens, supplied by Messrs. _— Chambers & Coke Ovens, 
Ltd., of Westminster, S.W. A detailed description of the 
original installation, with ps artie ‘ulars of operations and ob- 
servations 7. er was given by Mr. Croft in our 
columns on July 31, 1929, so that merely a brief supple- 
mentary reference is nec essary on this occasion. 

Briefly, therefore, the inst allation now consists of eleven 
settings of six chambers each, having a_ productive 
capacity of 5,600,000 c.ft. per diem. The chambers are con- 
structed of silica tongued and grooved blocks, and have a 
cross-section of approximately rectangular form with 
rounded corners, and sides slightly cambered. There is a 
uniform taper throughout the height of 20 ft., the average 
width is about 10 in., and the average breadth about 9 ft. 
The plant is provided with external gas producers, consist- 
ing of Lymn-Rambush patent mechanical grate units with 
automatic ash discharge, designed to gasify fifteen tons 
of fuel each per diem. They are 8 ft. 6 in. internal dia- 
meter and are steam boiler jacketed. Waste-heat boilers 
are provided, through which the hot producer gases pass 
after leaving the producers. The chambers are charged 
from the top through charging ports. 

The streams of gas from the several retort houses meet in 
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one collecting box, and prior to admission to this box are 
regulated by means of ‘‘ Arca ”’ regulators. These regula- 
tors are a corrective for vacuum, and suitable testing ap- 
paratus is provided for each stream to enable the gas to 
be continuously tested by means of a jet calorimeter and a 
recording calorimeter. There are four C.W.G. units, two 
each of 800,000 c.ft. capacity per diem, and two each of 
2,250,000 c. ft.—the total capacity being equivalent to 
6,100,000 c.ft. per diem. The two larger units are housed 
in a spacious building, and are of the latest Humphreys & 
Glasgow type, with self-clinkering generators and hydrau- 
lic coke dischargers. The plant incorporates the three- 
phase cycle back-run process and is operated accordingly. 
The blue water gas is carburetted to produce a gas of 470 
B.Th.U 

A new water tower and overhead storage tank have 
recently been installed. Tar dehydration plant of the 
** Cascade ”’ still type is installed, having a capacity greater 
than the present requirements of the works. 


New Hanp inc PLant. 


In view of the increased quantity of coal which is being 
handled at Wandsworth, the coal-handling plant is at 
present being reconstructed. There is a new river wall 
extending from a point near Wandsworth Bridge to the 
Causeway—a distance of 1375 ft., and the width of the 
land added varies between 30 and 60 ft. This wall is con- 
structed of reinforced concrete sheets and raker piles, all 
suitably connected together. Altogether 675 sheet piles 
and 184 raker piles were driven to carry the superstructure, 
the average penetration of the piles into the river bed being 

12 ft. and 16 ft. respectively. 

In addition, a * 'T ” shaped jetty is being extended some 
distance into the Rives Thames to enable the Company’s 
vessels to moor alongside and be expeditiously unloaded, 
plant being installed for this purpose consisting of two hy- 
draulie cranes capable of lifting 5 tons at a time and to- 
gether able to deal with 450 tons per hour. This extension 
will provide improved coal-handling facilities from ship to 
coal store direct as well as reclaiming from the river a strip 
of land forming the new wharf, incidentally eliminating the 
flood menace which has from time to time caused anxiety. 

On the jetty head three reinforced concrete bunkers are 
being constructed, the centre one of which will have a 

capacity of 600 tons and the two outer ones each 300 tons, 

making a total of 1260 tons, the capacity of the aft hold of 
one of the Company’s steamers. The bunkers will dis- 
charge through two openings so that the coal can either 
be delivered on to a horizontal longitudinal conveyor under 
the hoppers, or be shot direct into barges for delivery to 
a store at the eastern end of the works. 


Hyprauntic Power PLant. 


Following the Company’s usual practice of using the 
most suitable and convenient form of energy for the par- 
ticular work to be done, it was decided to employ hydraulic 
power to unload the Company’s steam ships at the jetty. 

A separate hydraulic power house has been built. It is 
a steel-framed structure and supports a pressed steel tank 
62 ft. by 32 ft. by 4 ft. containing 36,000 gallons of water. 
Foundations have been put in for three sets of triple ex- 
pansion pumping engines of a capacity of 250 gallons of 
water per minute at a pressure of 750 lbs. per sq. in. A 
Herbert Morris overhead crane of the double-girder type 
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with a working load of 10 tons, 25 ft. 6 in. above floor level, 
has been fixed to handle the components of these engines. 

On the river side adjacent to the new river wall a 
hydraulic accumulator will be erected. The 1am will be 
20 in. in diameter and has a stroke of 30 ft. The capacity 
is 270 gallons. 

Also in course of erection is a coke screening and grad- 
ing plant capable of dealing with 30 tons per hour. This 
plant is entirely automatic, requiring no manual operation, 
and it will screen, clean, and grade the coke to an approved 
size, weigh, and ‘place it in bags of 1 ewt. each ready for 
sale to the consumer. A large concrete coke store is also 
being provided, with suitable handling plant. 

Further new plant includes a benzole recovery apparatus 
on the Simon-Carves principle, and this is capable of pro- 
ducing some 3000 gallons of motor spirit per day. 

During the past five years or so nearly one-and-a-quarter 
million pounds has been spent by the Wandsworth Com- 
pany in the development of works and plant generally. 


Some FuRTHER VISITS. 


At the conclusion of the tour of the gas-works the visitors 
were entertained at luncheon in the Board Room, Mr. 
Croft presiding, while during the afternoon an opportunity 
was afforded of inspecting Messrs. Lighting Trades and the 
Welsbach Light Company’s gas mantle factory in Garratt 
Lane, Wandsworth, where the various processes from the 
knitting of the yarn to the testing and packing of the 
finished article were witnessed. 

The party next proceeded to the Cock Chimney Works of 
Messrs. Donald Macpherson & Co., Ltd., at Mitcham, 
where an insight was gained into the manufacture of the 
well-known ‘‘ Foochow’”’ paints, enamels, varnishes, 
japans, and lacquers. In addition to the manufacture of 
paints for various industrial usages, including gasholders 
and gas meters, the firm have a department devoted to the 
colour spraying of gas fires and other appliances, and ex- 
amples of some of the very beautiful results in both plain 
and mottled colouring were on view. An almost unlimited 
number of colour effects can be obtained, and an up-to-date 
laboratory is equipped for testing the resistance of the 
finished paints and enamels to heat, abrasion, and acids. 

One of the latest and undoubtedly one of the most im- 
portant advances, in which Messrs. Donald Macpherson & 
Co., Ltd., claim to be first in the field, was the introduction 
of synthetic materials, of which ‘‘ Foochow”’ oriental 
lacquer for industrial purposes, and ‘‘ Foochow ”’ Synroz 
synthetic paints for decorative purposes, are well-known 
examples. The oriental lacquer producing a heat-resisting 
finish which is very economical in application and requires 
only short-period, low-temperature stoving, opened up 
enormous possibilities in the artistic finishing of stich 
articles as gas appliances, &c. 

On the way back to Wandsworth the party called in at 
the Wimbledon Gas Showrooms, which are in themselves 
proof of the progressive methods of the Wandsworth Com- 
pany, being thoroughly up-to-date and attractively de- 
signed, with all the latest types of domestic appliances 
tastefully arranged. 

At the conclusion of a most interesting and instructive 
day the visitors partook of tea, before dispersing with 
many expressions of gratitude to the Directors, officers, 
and staff of the Wandsworth and District Gas Company. 


- 
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Association 


Presidential Address of Mr. W. E. Mordecai 


A plea that more research should be carried out in the 
coke oven industry was made by Mr. E. Mordecai, 
Manager of the Coke and Chemical Works of the Bearpark 
Coal and Coke Company, Ltd., County Durham, in his 
Presidential Address at the annual meeting of the Coke 
Oven Managers’ Association, in Newcastle, on Thursday, 
Oct. 19, when he succeeded Mr. G. T. Purves, of Hands- 
worth, Sheffield, the retiring President. 

In the course of his address Mr. Mordecai said: The 
Association has to choose between extension and extinction. 
Fear of a change of policy, or a negation of progressive 
activity, will assuredly destroy a fabric knit by the time, 
energy, and devotion of many members over a long period 
of years. I assume my responsibilities with an unflinching 
determination not only to retain that essential fabric, but 
also to extend it in such fashion that my successors may be 
happy in a structure worthy of the highest aspirations of 
coke oven technologists. 

Turning our thoughts to industry, we find the passing 
year marked by a continuance of the demand for better 


coke, even though the adjudgment of quality by chemical 
and physical standards may be vitiated by the consumers’ 
ideas of betterment varying with the performance required 
of the coke. 

A careful study of the uses of coke under several condi- 
tions suggests that standardization and sale to specification 
can be snares, and cannot indicate relative values of cokes 
for all purposes. A specification of shatter index on 1 in.- 
2 in. basis is useful to many consumers, but may not be a 
criterion of value for foundry uses.where a 3 in.-4 in. basis 
is necessary; a statement of total sulphur content may not 
assess a coke for certain industries, unless there is a know- 
ledge of the forms in which the sulphur exists in the coke; 
a record of ash content may no longer be of worth unless 
accompanied by an analysis of the ash; or a comparison of 
fixed carbon contents of cokes may not decide relative 

calories, carbon pick-up, and that evil conception—com- 
bustibility. 

Excellent papers have been read showing the value of 
clean coke, and it is indisputable that, in general, British 
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cokes are much cleaner than they were ten, or even five, 
years ago. Nearly fifty years ago bye- product coke of 59 
ash was made in this country. To- day, in spite of the 
gradual exhaustion of the cleaner coal seams, and of the 
admixture in coal of adventitious dirt due to mining 
machinery, the general low inherent ashes of British coals 
coupled with the availability of excellent cleaning devices, 
should assure cokes containing ash to the order ot 6%. 

The efforts of coke makers to sell improved products in 
recent years have left the industry intellectually fertile, 
but financially barren. Various remedies have been tried 
and suggested with a view to obtaining greater financi ial 
return. In the first place we find constructional firms and 
operating companies , combining to reduce production costs, 
while economic factors have united to hand over such re- 
ductions to the consumer. The last decade has witnessed 
the growing tendency to be carried away by the whirl of 
amalgamation, centralization, and the large unit. The 
stress of these years has indicated justification of such 
schemes in isolated cases; it has shown, also, that in par- 
ticular circumstances, small units can operate with as much 
technical and financial success as large units. As long as 
markets exist for special products—and specialization is 
increasing—so long will smaller units, catering for these 
markets, carry on with success. 


WIpE AND Narrow OVENS. 


Experiments have been reported and statistics recorded 
to show that the smaller metallurgical coke made in 
narrower ovens is superior to large coke made in wide 
ovens. This may be true in some respects. It is certain, 
however, that there is an increasing demand for coke made 
in 22-in, and even 24-in. ovens; it is a fact that the best 
metallurgical coke in this country is made in wide ovens; 
there is, moreover, reason to believe that even the best 
domestic coke can be made in wide ovens. Narrow ovens 
may produce coke more evenly sized than that of wide 
ovens, but they do not necessarily yield coke having general 
physical properties of greater uniformity. The narrow 
oven has been associated with the modernization of 
batteries and its attendant ingenious labour saving devices, 
schedules, interlocks, robots, and audible warnings. These 
are excellent in their sphere, but their universal adoption 
may be neither necessary nor desirable; provided always 
that there is ample discrimination between making cheap 
coke and making coke cheaply. 

In the contemplation of rescuing the industry from its 
ills there are those who conscientiously, or otherwise, be- 
lieve that salvation lies in low-temperature carbonization, 
gasification, hydrogenation, and even electrific ation. 
Whatever the altruistic worth of such faith, it is not difh- 
cult to evolve projects for the commercial hydrogenation 
of at least tar and oils at the ovens, especially if there be 
conjunctional arrangements to utilize surplus gas for the 
manufacture of organic chemicals or for tractive purposes. 
And just as this Association a few years ago emphasized 
the possibilities of cheap generation of electricity at coke 
ovens, so do I now issue a reminder of the possibilities of 
cheap supplies of hydrogen at coke ovens. 

Although all the troubles of the coking industry cannot 
be solved by scientific research, each succeeding year is 
demonstrating that the capacity to pay dividends is pro- 
portional to the propensity to undertake research. This is 
not a new maxim, but is one which this Association must 
appreciate to a fuller extent than in the past. The de- 
mands for coke chemically purified and physically ener- 
zized have been satisfied in some measure by research. A 
few operating companies have spent generously on experi- 
ment and on the introduction of more novel or improved 
methods of production; but the average coke oven manager 
has neither facilities nor time to prosecute an unbiassed 
systematic programme of research. Much has been done 
at the Universities with governmental and industrial sup- 
port, and while it would be invidious to depreciate the 
worth of the work carried out by Universities, or to de- 
precate the fact of its execution at those institutions, care 
should be taken that the authority of the industry and the 
scientific aspirations of this Association are not entirely 
absorbed into and functioned by the Universities to the 
exclusion of those who maintain and operate the industry. 

I am aware of our contact with organized bodies foster- 
ing research; I am conscious of the paltry few pounds con- 
tributed by us to such bodies, and I am forced to the 
conclusion that we can best. ‘* promote the coke oven and 
bye-product industry ’’ by instituting our own research 
organization, so that the Association can actively assert 
its individuality upon the outside technical world, instead 
of being satisfied with a state of passive receptivity im- 
posed from without. 

Our financial position at the moment does not warrant 
this, but an Association reconstituted on lines akin to 
those recently suggested, would, I believe, receive support 
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sufficient to permit the institution of its own research 
projects. 

In passing from the subject of research two thoughts 
are presented to me: The first is a plea that all research 
may be kept unblemished by advertisement; the second is 
a regret that the Government, in wielding its economy axe, 
should have been so ill-advised as to cripple industrial 
research. 

REcENT DEVELOPMENTS. 

The endeavours of coking technologists in the direction 
of coke improvement have centred about many factors, 
including control of the carbonizing process, blending, mild 
hydrogenation, control of sulphur and ash content. 
These have brought in their wake more serious studies of 
oven design, methods of quenching, systems of screening, 
treatment of dust, and the separation of the banded con- 
stituents of coal. It is my opinion that in a more profound 
knowledge of the properties, separation, and blending of 
the banded constituents of coal may be found the solution 
of several coking problems. 

During this activity increasing attention has been given 
to thermal efficiency, the development of the use of low- 
grade gas for oven heating, the electrical precipitation of 
tar, the variation of pitch yield, and the refining of benzole 
by inhibitors—the last, a development likely to contribute 
towards a reduction of the importance attached to sulphur 
in liquid fuel for internal combustion engines. 

Coke oven gas continues to receive extended considera- 
tion of its utility in tractive, industrial, and domestic 
spheres. Indeed, it is not difficult to so visualize a con- 
stantly increasing demand for coke oven gas, coupled with 
an inconstant demand for coke, that one may unwisely 
predict the introduction into the industry of systems of 
carbonizing differing from normal straight coke oven prac- 
tice in having increased yields of gas as their main object. 
If the low level of coke prices continues, some districts may 
witness the replacement of the coke oven industry by a 
gas-oven industry, in which coke is a bye-product. Such 
an atavistic step might paradoxically increase the revenue 
from coke sales. 


New OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. G. J. Greenfield, of Chapeltown, near Sheffield, was 
elected Vice-President, and Mr. Fred T. Hatswell, of Womb- 
well, Yorkshire, and Mr. Philip B. Nicholson, Wath-upon- 
Dearne, Yorkshire, were re-elected to their respective offices 
of Hon. Secretary and Hon. Treasurer. 

The meeting was of a private nature, and the whole of 
the rules of the Association were revised. 


ANNUAL DINNER. 


The Annual Dinner of the Association was held at the 
Royal Station Hotel, Newcastle. 

The principal guests among a large attendance included 
Sir John P. Fry, Bart., Sir William Marris, Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Durham, the Deputy Lord Mayor of 
Newcastle (Councillor Angus Watson), and Mr. W. McKeag, 
M.P. for Durham. The President, Mr. W. E. Mordecai, 


was in the chair. 


The toast of ‘‘ The Coke Oven Managers’ Association ’’ was 
proposed by Sir Joun P. Fry, who said that the Association 
was distinguished for its scientific attainments and its practical 
energy in the coke industry. He complimented them on the 
manner in which they had tackled the problems of coke manu- 
facture and its residuals, and for the manner in which they were 
keeping abreast of new discoveries which were coming into the 
realms of science. He wished to say on behalf of a wider public 
how much their energy and enterprise were appreciated, and the 
work and associations with the Northern Coke Research Com- 
mittee. Research was giving invaluable knowledge to the coke 
industry. 

The PrestpENT, replying, was greeted with cheers. He 
thanked them for their reception that afternoon when he re- 
called that he had made a plea for an extension of the activities 
and interests of their Association. He alluded to the guests 
who had honoured them by their presence at the function, and 
went on to say that the Association was actively developing 
educational projects in regard to research in the coal, coke, 
and bye-products industries. Their Association was_ repre- 
sented on all the important bodies whose interests lay in fuel. 
During the eighteen years’ life of their Association, industry 
had both flourished and languished; but whatever the changes 
had been, the Association had steadfastly pursued its cbject 
of promoting the coke oven industry. Their Association could 
take some credit for the fact that British metallurgical coke 
was among the finest in the world, and British coke oven tar 
had no superior. The demand for British coke oven motor spirit 
was insatiable, and coke oven gas was equal to any. 


Sate OF Coke OvEN Gas. 
Ten years ago, when the Association last met in Newcastle, 


the President at that time had remarked that the sale of coke 
oven gas supplied to outside undertakings amounted to about 
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4000 million c.ft. Last year, the figure was something like 30,000 
million c.ft. Mr. Mordecai continued that he believed that 
hydrogenation must ultimately come home to those coke ovens 
which were situated near to collieries whose coal was amenable 
to treatment. They were still ignorant of some of the pro- 
perties of gas, and he thought that here was a field worthy of 
research on a generous and extensive scale. As to hydrogena- 
tion, unfortunately it had been masked by ideas of immensity, 
by conceptions of millions of pounds sterling, by the huge cen- 
tral undertaking, and by the attenuated though virtuous vapour- 
ings of those who would gain the confidence of others with 
the reference to employment for a few thousand miners. He 
visualized the possibility of the small hydrogenation unit at all 
collieries where the coal permitted treatment. It was a ques- 
tion intimately bound up with the properties of gas and, 
curiously enough, gas might prove to be a big rival of hydro- 
genated oils and spirit. Gas would lead the way. 


Mr. Frep T. Hatswett (Hon. General Secretary of the 
Association) proposed the toast of ‘‘ Our Guests,’’ and alluded 
to the improvement in industry which was beginning to make 
itself apparent. ‘There was ample evidence of the “silver 
lining,’’ and by a philosophical outlook they would achieve the 
more prosperous and settled times they looked for. 


Mr. ANGus Watson (Deputy Lord Mayor of Newcastle) re- 
sponded, and said that he believed that a greater civilization 
than had ever existed lay before them. It would be created by 
trained, skilful, and intelligent men. 
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Mr. W. McKeac (M.P. for Durham), also responding, referred 
to the anomalies of Part 1 of the Coal Mines Act, and said that 
he thought that the remedy lay in the hands of the coalowners 
themselves. If they could come forward with some guaraatee, 
suitably backed-up, that there would be no reduction in wages, 
it would in his opinion be a comparatively simple matter to 
secure the repeal of that much criticized Act. He thought that 
the advarice of hydrogenation would bring a new lease of life of 
the industry. 

Mr. D. V. HottiscswortH (Chairman of the Midland Section 
of the Coke Oven Managers’ Association) proposed *‘ The Uni- 
versities ’’ in a humorous speech to which Sir Wiu1am Marris 
responded. 

Dr. R. W. Sanpers (Coke Oven Manager, Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Billingham) proposed the toast of ‘* Kindred 
Societies and Allied Industries,’’ and said that it was impera- 
tive that there should be the closest possible collaboration be- 
tween the coal, coke, and iron and steel industries if they were 
to be in a position to take full advantage of any improvement 
in trade. It was in this collaboration where their Association 
could be invaluable. 

Dr. R. E. Stave (Managing Director of I.C.I. (Fertilizer and 
Synthetic Products), Ltd.) replied to the toast in humorous 
vein. The changes that were taking place were not alone due 
to hydrogenation, but, as he predicted, “‘ all sorts of things 
were going to happen to coal.’’ 

Dr. Slade’s speech concluded the function. 


Institute of Fuel 


Annual Dinner and Presentation of the Melchett Medal 


The Annual Dinner of the Institute was held on Oct. 18 
at the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, W.C. 2, Sir 
Wittiam Larke, K.B.E. (the President), accompanied by 
Lady Larke, presided over a gathering numbering some 520, 
and the distinguished members and guests included Sir John 
Cadman (the Melchett Medallist) and Lady Cadman, 
Lieut.-Col. J. Colville, J.P., M.P. (Secretary, Department 
of Overseas Trade), Sir David Milne-Watson (Past- 
President of the Institute) and Lady Milne-Watson, Sir 
Hugo Hirst, Bart. (Past-President of the Institute), and 
Lady Hirst, the Hon. Roland D. Kitson (Vice-President) 
and Mrs. Kitson, and Mr. Loughnan St. L. Pendred (Past- 
President, Institution of Mechanical Engineers). 


Lieut.-Col. J. Cotvitte, J.P., M.P. (Secretary, Department. of 
Overseas Trade), proposed the toast of the Institute, with 
which he coupled the name of the President, Sir William 
Larke. After expressing regret that the Hon. Oliver Stanley 
(Minister of Transport) was unable to be present, owing to 
indisposition, Col. Colville said he had been provided, neverthe- 
less, with some very interesting facts and figures concerning 
the consumption of fuel in transport, electricity generation, 
and so on, but he decided not to quote them. He quoted, 
instead, and commented upon, some statements made by 
Sir William Larke in his Presidential Address to the Institute. 
In this address it was stated that in the 16th century the coal 
exporters of Newcastle were doing a thriving and _ profitable 
trade with France by buying coal locally for 2s. 2d. per ton 
and selling it to the French at £4 6s. 8d. per ton. Recently, 
commented Col. Colville, he had been concerned with the 
negotiation of treaties with certain Scandinavian countries with 
the object of ensuring larger sales of coal, and the representa- 
tives of those countries had shown great anxiety for information 
as to the prices they would be charged by the hard men of the 
North. One other statement in the address—which address pro- 
vided rich pasture to browse over—was that the enormous in- 
crease in power which the use of fuel and the provision of 
mechanical energy provided could be illustrated by the fact that 
3 tons of coal provided more energy than the total physical 
energy expended by an average man in his lifetime. There was 
a tremendous implication there. By presenting his constituents 
or his masters in the Cabinet with a ton of coal he could pro- 
vide them with more energy than he personally could possibly 
supply in ten years, so that he could go on holiday light- 
heartedly for that period. 

Having known Sir William Larke for many years—even in 
the days when he (the speaker) was trying to earn an honest 
living in Scotland—he welcomed this opportunity of expressing 
appreciation of Sir William’s work. The Institute could be 
proud to have him as President, particularly having regard 
to his great record. He had served the country well during 
the war period, and later as Director of the National Federa- 
tion of Iron and Steel Manufacturers. Also, he had been largely 
instrumental in bringing together the Institute of Fuel Tech- 
nologists and the Institute of Fuel Economy Engineers to form 
the Institute of Fuel; and Col. Colville wished him happiness 
and success during his Presidency. 

One purpose of his (Col. Colville’s) presence on this cccasion 
was to convey to the members a sense of the high value which 
His Majesty’s Government attached to the work of the Insti- 
tute. It had been in being for only six years, which were some 
of the most difficult years in their history, and yet it had forged 
ahead and had achieved great strength. Twenty-nine different 


countries were represented in the membership, and the Institute 
was looked upon throughout the world as a leading authority 
on all questions concerning the production, preparation, and 
utilization of fuel. Its problem was one to which the Govern- 
ment also was giving attention; it was desired not only to 
make the fullest possible use of their great national asset, coal, 
but also to safeguard the future of the many industries which 
required other fuels. It was for that reason that encouragement 
was being given to the production of oil from coal, and he be- 
lieved that this was not the only way in which the two indus- 
tries might co-operate. If co-operation on the scientific side 
were good, was it not also desirable to secure a larger measure 
of co-operation and understanding among those on the com- 
mercial side of the fuel industry, not with the object of creating 
a fuel monopoly, but to ensure that the several types of fuel 
and power available in this country were utilized to the best 
national advantage? In the House of Commons one was some- 
times met with the criticism that in their efforts they were 
unduly favouring either one kind of fuel or another. In the 
Institute of Fuel, however, one found the lion lying down with 
the lamb, and both seemed to be thriving. Fuel was of vital 
concern to this country, and, therefore, the Institute had a 
great duty to perform. 


Co-OPERATION BETWEEN GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY. 


The PRrEsIDENT, in his response, referred first to Col. Colville’s 
suggestion that he could present to the Cabinet a ton of coal 
and so gain a ten years’ holiday. He pointed out, however, that 
there were various qualities of energy, and the kind of energy 
produced by Col. Colville was such that could not be found in 
coal or in any other element but in Col. Colville himself. 

During the last fourteen years, continued Sir William, his 
work had brought him continually into discussions—always 
friendly—with Governments and Government Departments, and 
the one thing he had honestly and arduously striven for was 
co-operation between Government and industries in order to 
secure the recovery of this country. In this connection he paid 
a tribute to Col. Colville in regard to his work to improve the 
export trade. 

Discussing the affairs of the Institute, Sir William said it was 
founded in 1927, and had since then trebled the joint member- 
ship of the two bodies from which it was formed. That was a 
remarkable tribute to the need which the Institute had met, 
and to the energies of its Secretary, Mr. Pope. Others who had 
done much in connection with the foundation and subsequent 
work of the Institute were his friend and colleague, Mr. Edgar C. 
Evans, who had been a source of inspiration since the Institute’s 
foundation and was one of its Hon. Secretaries; Mr. H. L. Pirie, 
another of its Hon. Secretaries, was the actual founder and 
the inspiring genius of the Institute of Fuel Economy Engi- 
neers. of which Mr. Pope was the first Chairman of Council; 
and Sir Philip Dawson had also been a great worker since its 
foundation. But the Institute owed most to its founder-Presi- 
dent, the late Lord Melchett, whose inspiration and guidance 
really provided the motive power which had set the [nstitute 
on the road to progress, which it had travelled so admirably 
and so wonderfully, particularly bearing in mind the period 
through which it had passed. It was the aim that experience 
in the fuel industry should be available to all, particularly the 
using industries. and that each fuel might find its proper and 
most efficient sphere of service. In that work the Institute was 
rendering great service to the nation. Industrial recovery could 
be achieved only by the co-operation of all concerned. The 
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Government and industry must replace controversy and com- 
petition by co-operation. 
PRESENTATION OF THE Metcuett MEDAL. 

The Presipent presented to Sir John Cadman (Chairman of 
the Anglo-Persian Oil Company) the Melchett Medal. The Medal 
was instituted by the Institute’s Founder-President, the late 
Lord Melchett, and Sir William commented with pleasure upon 
the fact that Lord Melchett was following in his father’s foot- 
steps by supporting the Institute. The Medal is awarded annu- 
ally to such person, whether a member of the Institute of Fuel 
or otherwise, as in the opinion of the Council has done either 
original research, or professional, administrative or construc- 
tive work of an ‘outstanding character, involving the scientific 
preparation or use of fuel provided the results of such work 
have been made available within recent date for the benefit of 
the community. The award is made without restriction as to 
the nationality of the recipient. The three previous recipients 
of the Medal. said Sir William, were all men of international 
reputation. Could anyone imagine a more suitable recipient 
than Sir John Cadman, for he fulfilled every one of the con- 
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ditions laid down by the late Lord Melchett? He was scientist, 
research worker, professor, industrialist, administrator, and 
statesman; surely he was a modern Admirable Crichton. 


Om AND COAL. 


Sir Joun Capman, G.C.M.G., D.Sc., assured the Institute that 
he felt deeply the honour conferred upon him, particularly in 
that his lot had been cast first in the great coal mining in- 
dustry, in which he had passed through every phase, and he 
had since come to occupy a position of great interest and im- 
portance in connection with a liquid fuel. 

The Hon. Rotanp D. Krrson, D.S.O., M.C. (Vice-President), 
proposing ‘‘ The Visitors,’’ mentioned particularly Lieut.-Col. 


Colville, Sir John Cadman, Lord Melchett, and Dr. Heinrich 
Koppers. 
Mr. Loucanan St. L. Penprep (Past-President, Institution 


of Mechanical Engineers) responded to the toast. 
The dinner and speeches were followed by a dance and 
cabaret. 


Looe’s New Gasholder 








A development in the progress of the Looe Gas and Coke 
Consumers’ Company, Ltd.—a new gasholder—was formally 
inaugurated at Looe last Wednesday, when, in the presence 
of a large number of local public officials, the Vice-Chair- 
man of the Looe Urban District Council (Mr. A. H. Brian) 
turned the valve which controls the supply of gas to the 
inhabitants of Looe. The new gasholder is by Messrs. 
Clayton, Son, & Co., Ltd., of Leeds. 

Mr. T. Coteman (Secretary of the Company) introduced 


the Vice-Chairman, who turned on the valve in the 
governor house and expressed the hope that the new 
venture would bring prosperity to the Company and 


prosperity to the town. 
Mr. J. E. ALDERMAN, Engineer and Manager of the Com- 
pany, explained the working of the automatic governor to 


the assembled gathering. The gasholder, he said, had 
capacity of 250,000 c.ft., which, with the old gasholder, 


having a capacity of 290, 000 c.ft., was ample to meet t all 
the needs of the town and provided a two days’ reserve of 
gas. 

Mr. W. J. Cuarke (Chairman of the Looe Chamber of 
Commerce) offered the officials and staff of the Company 
the town’s sincerest thanks and congratulations on their 
progressiveness. They had taken the right step in view 
of the extension of boundaries and the increased building 
for residents and visitors. 

Mr. CoLeMAN said he appreciated very much the remarks 


of Mr. Charke. 
A Go-aHEAD COMPANY. 


A luncheon followed in the Ship Hotel, presided over by 
Mr. CoLEMAN. 











Brian referred to the 
Coleman 
the Company was in great difficulty, but since then it had gone 
ahead and was now in a thriving condition. 


Responding, Mr. CoLeEMAN said when they asked him to take 
a hand in the Looe Gas Company it was on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. They were some £2000 in debt, the bank overdraft was 
considerable, and there were no monies to come in. It had 
taken longer than he anticipated—owing largely to the war— 
to put the Company on a firm basis, but he was now pleased 
at the progress the Company was making. So far as he could 
see good material and good workmanship had been put into 
the gasholder, and he assured them that the Gas Company was 
out for progress. 

Mr. ALDERMAN, proposing “ The Contractors,” detailed the 
increase in the consumption of gas over the past twenty years, 
stating that in 1910 the consumption was 7 million c.ft.; in 
1920, 20 million c.ft.; in 1930, 32 million c.ft.; and for the year 
ending December, 1933, an estimated consumption of 37 millions. 

Mr. W. H. Garpner (Leeds), Outdoor Superintendent for the 
Contractors, replying, remarked that if it was not for the Com- 
pany looking forward to the extension in the town, ihere would 
be no progress. 

Mr. Gardner then made suitable presentations of silver plate 
to Mr. Coleman and Mr. Alderman on behalf of the Contractors; 
and both recipients suitably replied. 

Mr. S. CLayton THompson (Leeds), Supervisor of the work, 

gave some interesting facts about the gasholder, stating that 
the tank had a capacity of 877,000 gallons of water and a total 
weight of 3915 tons. It was a spiral-guided two-lift gasholder 
with a capacity of 250,000 c.ft., and the total weight of the steel 
employed in its building was 220 tons. Therefore, the total 
weight borne by the concrete foundations was 4135 tons. There 
were 127,450 rivets in the holder. , 


‘The Gas Company,” Mr. 
fact that for many years prior to the advent of Mr. 


Proposing ‘ 
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Recent Developments in Coking Practice’ 


By Dr. Inc. Heinrich Koppers 


The outstanding feature of the present position of the 
coking industry in Germany is the extreme difficulty ex- 
perienced in the sale of its main product—coke. Years ago 
investigations were carried out with the object of produc- 
ing a more salable coke. The successful solution of this 
problem is not only of importance to Germany, but also 
to Great Britain, although perhaps from another point of 
view, inasmuch as it could provide a means for the produc- 
tion of a smokeless domestic fuel. 


THE PRODUCTION OF SMOKELESS FUEL IN COKE OVENS. 


This heading requires an explanation with regard to the 
term ‘‘ coke oven.’’ It is intended to denote a horizontal 
chamber which to-day is universally used for the production 
of high temperature coke. This type of oven has reached 
a high degree of economic and technical perfection during 
the last few decades, so that to-day it is hardly possible to 
imagine other means for the production of high-tempera- 
ture coke. 

At temperatures between 680° C. and 720° C. the charge 
has shrunk sufficiently to be pushed out of the oven. It 
therefore seemed @ priori possible to produce coke in coke 
ovens at greatly reduced carbonizing temperatures. 

Coal carbonized at temperatures between 680° C. and 
720° C.—i.e., at a so-called medium carbonizing tempera- 
ture—yields a coke which fortunately still possesses the 
valuable physical properties of a smokeless domestic fuel, 
in particular an excellent reactivity, This medium tem- 
perature coke is called Carbolux in these notes. 

The reactivity of Carbolux is much above that of other 
kinds of coke. It approches the reactivity of wood char- 
coal and is generally equal to that of low-temperature 
coke. Its ignition point is also low. Carbolux, therefore, 
is a fuel which should find a ready sale as a domestic fuel. 

Carbolux, irrespective of the type of coal'used in its pro- 
duction, gives practically always the same kind of re- 
activity curve, whereas the reactivity of high temperature 
cokes made from gas and coking coals differs very consider- 
ably according to the kind of coal used. Medium tempera- 
ture carbonization therefore provides a convenient method 
for the production of a good domestic smokeless fuel from 
practically any kind of coal. 

Medium temperature carbonization, as a means of pro- 
ducing smokeless coke in coke ovens, naturally not only 
depends for its successful application on the reactivity of 
the coke produced, but also on its other physical properties 
and in particular on its strength. 

In this respect, however, Carbolux produced from various 
kinds of coal shows considerable difference. A coal rich in 
gas carbonized by itself yields a porous and friable product. 
The researches of E. R. Sutcliffe, E. C. Evans, John, 
Roberts, S. R. Illingworth, and of the engineers of the 
Compagnie des Mines de Bruay, France, have shown the 
means by which a really strong and hard but reactive coke 
can be produced from coal of high volatile matter. The 
engineers of the last-named firm deserve particular mention 
and recognition for the courage and intelligence displayed 
in the course of their experiments, which proved beyond 
doubt that a first-class smokeless fuel can be produced tech- 
nically and economically in an ordinary coke oven. They 
have earned thereby the gratitude of the coking industry 
of the entire world. 

The results of the work done up to the present in con- 
nection with the carbonization of caking coal, and those 
coals which do not themselves yield a firm coke, may be 
briefly summarized as follows : 

“‘ Bright ’”’ coal contains the caking constituents of the 
bitumen and is primarily responsible for the frothing and 
swelling of coal during carbonization. Any undue excess 
of ‘‘ bright ’’ coal in bituminous coal rich in gas, or, 
in other words the excess of binder, is neutralized or, to a 
certain extent absorbed, by the addition of an inert non- 
caking constituent referred to hereafter as “‘ filler.”’ 

Pre-heated oxidized coal, or coal which has been sub- 
jected to low-temperature treatment, must be regarded in 
principle as “ filler’? in this connection, like lean coal 
and certain other non-caking coals. The choice of filler in 
any particular case of medium-temperature carbonization, 
depends upon the nature of the coal used. Low-tempera- 
ture coke. produced in rotary furnaces, is perhaps a uni- 
versal “ filler.’”” When this coke is used as “‘ filler,’’ in 
every case a very strong coke with sufficient shrinkage and 

* From a paper before the Institute of Fuel and other Societies, Oct. 18, 
1933. 


the maximum quantity of bye-products is obtained in every 
case. Other “ fillers ’’’ do not seem to give such good re- 
sults as regards bye-products. 

It may be pointed out that the production of Carbolux 
does not require any petrographical separation of the coal, 
i.e., the raw coal need not be enriched with ‘“ bright ”’ 
coal (for instance, by crushing and subsequent screening 
for the purpose of removing the “‘ dull’ coal). It can be 
used as mined. 

It is impossible to lay down generally applicable rules, 
and, for this reason, no definite statement can be made 
regarding the nature and quantity of “‘ filler ’’ to be used. 
The axiom that every coking plant must receive special 
consideration holds particularly in the case of the medium 
temperature carbonizing process. The composition and 
properties of coal vary so extraordinarily according to 
the mine and seam, that the known methods for the deter- 
mination of the behaviour of the coal during carbonization 
are unreliable, and only a practical carbonizing test, com- 
bined with the results of past experience, can furnish 
definite information regarding the type of coking process 
that should be adopted. It is therefore obvious that the 
correct adjustment of the various factors is of the utmost 
importance, lest serious damage should be done to the 
carbonizing plant with the first oven charges. 

For this reason, all examinations of coals for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining their cokeability at medium tempera- 
tures, and all technical investigations made in this connec- 
tion, were carried out in a fairly large experimental oven, 
which was operated like a normal coke oven. 

The numerous tests that have been made in the trial 
oven have been confirmed afterwards by results on the 
actual plant, thus lending support to the view that, with 
a suitable type and addition of “ filler,’ it is possible to 
convert practically all caking coals into a large-sized solid 
smokeless fuel. 

It has a further advantage in that it prevents swelling 
and frothing of the coal. The reduction in the expansion 
of a coal by the addition of a “‘ filler ’”’ is also important in 
connection with high-temperature carbonization, as it pro- 
vides a means of carbonizing coals of strongly expanding 
character at high temperatures. 

Large quantities of small coal, rich in gas, which are 
almost valueless, could be converted into a readily saleable 
solid household fuel, whereby many sections of the coal in- 
dustry would benefit. There is actually no difficulty from 
a technical point of view in producing large-sized solid 
household fuel from any kind of caking coal in horizontal 
coking chambers. It is now proposed therefore to discuss 
certain economic aspects of medium temperature carboni- 
zation in coke ovens. 

The doubts, which have been expressed in regard to the 
economics of the production of Carbolux in coke ovens, 
concern mainly the carbonizing time and the capacity of 
the ovens. 

It is evident that the capacity of a plant must drop with 
a reduction in the coking temperature, or, in other words, 
with the extension of the coking period. The relationship 
between carbonizing time and temperature, however, is 
not a straight line function, as is generally believed. On 
the contrary; the effect of reduced carbonizing tempera- 
tures is greater the lower the carbonizing temperature. 
For instance, it has been observed that in the case of an 
oven of 500 mm. (19°7 in.) width, the coking time increased 
from 23 hours at a temperature of 1300° C. in the heating 
flues to about 70 hours at a temperature of 830° C. The 
capacity of the battery thereby became so small that it 
was impossible to operate the plant economically. Also 
the quality of the coke produced became very poor. 

On the other hand, it is well known that the effect upon 
the coking time caused by a reduction in the width of 
the coking chamber is the reverse of that brought about by 
a reduction in the flue temperatures. Again, the relation- 
ship between coking time and width of oven is not a linear 
function. Indeed, it has been found that the reduction 
in coking time is particularly rapid at low carbonizing 
temperatures. 

With a flue temperature of 850° C., which corresponds 
to a carbonizing temperature of about 700° C., the coking 
time for an oven of 500 mm. (19°7 in.) width is 70 hours, 
of 350 mm. (13°8 in.) width 25 hours, and of 300 mm. 
(11'8 in.) width only 18 hours. From the foregoing data 
it is obvious that for medium-temperature carbonization, 
considered from the point of view of plant capacity, ovens 
of narrow width will give the best results. Indeed, it is 
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possible to make the carbonization of practically every 
kind of coal a paying proposition, provided that the width 
of oven and the proportion of the “ filler ’’ to binder, as well 
as other factors, are correctly adjusted. No general rule 
can be laid down for the determination of the width of the 
coking chamber, intended for both high and medium tem- 
perature carbonization. It would appear, however, that, 
according to the latest investigations, an oven width of 
300 mm. (11'8 in.) to 350 mm. (13°8 in.) would he suitable 
for the carbonization of most coals at medium tempera- 
tures and the production of a very good large-sized high- 
temperature coke. 

If the plant is solely required for making Carbolux fuel 
—i.e., it is not to be used for the production of iigh-tem- 
perature coke—then in every case a very narrow oven 
(300 mm. 11'8 in. chamber width and less) has advan- 
tages. 

Ihe practical application of medium temperature car- 
bonization carried out in accordance with the above ideas 
is described below. 


PLANT FOR THE PRODUCTION OF CARBOLUX. 


For the production of this fuel it is advisable to use dry 
small coal or coal containing only a little moisture. The 
coal should be cleaned by a dry process, in order to have 
the necessary quantity of dry coal available tur the pre- 
paration of the “‘ filler,’’ which is required in most cases. 
If an existing plant is already equipped with a wet washer, 
it may be possible to introduce a number of cleaning tables 
for the preparation of a portion of the coal. (The dry 
cleaning method has the further advantage of reducing the 
amount of slurry.) If a dry cleaning plant is neither in 
existence, nor its introduction possible, a portion of the 
coal can be dried in a simple manner and with little cost 
by a process which has already been adopted at a plant 
for the production of Carbolux fuel. : 

The fine coal so prepared is delivered by means of a suit- 
able conveyor into two bunkers. The coal from one of the 
bunkers passes into rotary kilns arranged below it, where 
it is converted into a powdery semi-coke. The coal from 
the other bunker is fed, by means of a feeding and mixing 
table, in the required proportion into the hot semi-coke, 
with which it is intimately mixed by means of a worm. 
By the addition of cold coal to the semi-coke, the latter 
is sufficiently cooled to avoid the risk of spontaneous com- 
bustion. 

The coal mixture withdrawn from the mixing screw is 
then further intimately mixed in a disintegrator. From 
the pre-treatment plant the coal is delivered in the coal 
service bunker of the coke oven plant by means of an in- 
clined belt conveyor. In order to prevent segregation of 
the coal in filling the bunker, a special distributing device 
is provided. 

The mixed coal, from which the smokeless fuel is to be 
made, is withdrawn from the service bunker and loaded 
into a charging lorry which takes it to the ovens. The 
gases evolved during the carbonizing process are withdrawn 
from the ovens through the ascension pipes and pass 
through the gas collecting main to the cooling plant, to 
which the gases evolved in the course of the low-tempera- 
ture treatment of the “‘ filler ’’ are also taken. 

For the heating of the low-temperature kilns and of the 
coke ovens, the mixed gas is used after its treatment in 
the bye-product plant. A comparatively large quantity of 
surplus gas will be available for long-distance gas distri- 
bution. The oven is discharged by the usual type of coke 
pusher; the coke falls through a coke guide into a quench- 
ing car with inclined bottom travelling in front of the 
battery. 

The smokeless fuel produced from the ovens is of extra- 
ordinarily large size, and pieces having a surface area of 
1 sq. m. (10°7 sq. ft.) are not unusual. In order to avoid 
damage to the quenching car, the coking guide carries 
special fittings, which break up the coke charge. 

The quenching car is run under the usual type of quench- 
ing tower, arranged alongside the service bunker. The 
charge is’ quenched by water, the quantity of quenching 
water being so adjusted that the fuel contains finally about 
2% of moisture. The quenching car then runs back to an 
inclined wharf situated in front of the battery, upon which 
the quenched coke is discharged. The moisture adhering 
to the surface of the fuel is evaporated by the sensible heat 
of the coke, leaving the final moisture content as above 
stated. 

When no more steam develons, the finger gates at the 
hottom of the wharf are opened, and the fuel slides on to 
a conveyor belt running at the bottom of the wharf. which 
takes it to the screening plant. The coke is here broken 
and screened into various grades. On account of its great 
robustness the amount of breeze formed is extraordinarily 
small, 

The gas is first treated in primary coolers (the tar being 
removed by means of a contact separator of the impact 
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type) followed by a gas exhauster. No provision is made 
for the extraction of ammonia, as scarcely any of it is 
formed at the coking temperatures used. The light oils are 
extracted from the gas by means of wash oil. 

In the Carbolux plant erected at the Compagnie des Mines 
de Bruay, Pas-de-Calais, France, the installation consists 
of 50 Kopper’s hairpin combination ovens, each of which 
has a net capacity of 13°2 cub. m. (120 c.ft.). Their de- 
sign is fundamentally the same as that used for high- 
temperature carbonization. The heating system, however, 
is an improvement on the older types of ovens and ensures 
absolutely uniform heating of the walls, so essential for the 
production of a homogeneous large size smokeless fuel. By 
the use of various devices a heating system has been de- 
veloped, which meets all the requirements of the medium- 
temperature carbonizing process. 

The uniform heating conditions resulted in the produc- 
tion of an evenly carbonized homogeneous charge, which 
could be removed from the oven without difficulty. 

Two facts which were observed in connection with the 
working of the Bruay installation, as well as at other 
medium temperature carbonizing plants, deserve particular 
attention. 

In the first place, it is remarkable that the Carbolux 
charge shows no parting line in the centre. The charge is 
completely fused and forms a homogeneous mass. The 
charge contains pieces of Carbolux the full width of the 
oven. 

Secondly, at medium carbonizing temperatures, the 
necessary shrinkage of coke to permit its discharge with- 
out damage to the chamber walls can be obtained for 
practically every coal by the selection of a suitable type 
of filler and of the quantity used. At Bruay the shrinkage 
amounts to approximately 1°5 to 2 cm. (3 in. to ? in.) on 
each side of the coke charge, and leaves a clearance between 
the charge and the walls which makes it possible to see 
right along the whole length of the charge. 

The recovery and treatment of the bye-products obtained 
at medium carbonizing temperatures has presented no diffi- 
culties, although the bye-product plant has been designed 
on rather novel lines to suit the particular type of products 
produced. The plant has worked as smoothly as the usual 
rid tas aaa plant of a high temperature carbonizing instal- 
ation. 

The first Carbolux was produced in Kopper’s ovens at 
Bruay on July 30, 1931, when the first battery was taken 
into commission. A second battery was started up on 
Oct. 28, 1932. All ovens have worked without interruption, 
and without reduction in output. 


ALTERNATIVE PRODUCTION OF CARBOLUX AND Hi1Gu- 
TEMPERATURE COKE IN THE SAME OVEN. 


Much in the same way as the coking time changes with 
the width of oven, the throughput increases as the oven 
becomes narrower. For the purpose of comparison let 
it be assumed that the oven width is 300 mm. (11°8 in.). If 
the flue temperatures are 850° C. for the production of 
Carbolux, and 1200° C. for the production of high-tempera- 
ture coke respectively, the daily throughput of coal will 
be 10°5 tons per oven when Carbolux is produced and 18°8 
tons when high-temperature coke is made. 

It is also interesting to compare the capacity of a narrow 
oven with that of a wider oven. If, for instance, the oven 
width is 450 mm. (17°7 in.), the flue temperature must be 
1425° C. in order to obtain the same output. The flue 
temperature, therefore, must be 225° C. higher than the 
temperature required for a narrower oven of 300 mm. 
(11'8 in.) width. 

Narrow ovens, therefore, have the same output of high- 
temperature coke at lower carbonizing temperatures, as 
wider ovens at higher flue temperatures. 

Apart from the influence which such high flue tempera- 
tures may have on the life of the oven, it spoils the quality 
of the coke and increases the amount of breeze and small 
coke produced. 

There can be no doubt that ovens designed for Carbolux 
can be used equally well for the production of a good 
quality high-temperature coke. 

The Carbolux process is not characterized by one particu- 
lar property of the fuel, such as its reactivity, but by the 
happy combination of a number of desirable properties, 
ar found in a similar combination in any other known 
uel. 

Some of the outstanding features of Carbolux are: The 
absence of smoke when it burns, its low ignition-point, its 
combustibility, its reactivity and high calorific value, as 
well as certain physical properties, such as high crushing 
strength and low friability (trommel index) otherwise only 
associated with high-temperature coke. At the same time 
Carbolux does not suffer on storage and possesses an ex- 
tremely fine structure consisting of a great number of small 
pores. Carbolux consists of numerous small cells with thin 
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walls, so that the solid material possesses an extremely 
large superficial area. 

Carbolux must be regarded as an entirely new type of 
fuel which, because of the combination of a number of 
favourable properties, can take the place of a number of 
other fuels, and thus becomes a high-class product of 
general utility. 

The general usefulness of Carbolux is not likely to suffer, 
because its properties are practically independent of the 
type of raw material used in its production. It is possible 
to produce a fuel of the same quality from the most varied 
types of raw materials and thus manufacture what might 
be called a standard fuel. 

The yield of Carbolux is usually higher than that of high- 
temperature coke produced from the same coal, being 
generally 7 to 9% more. The absolute yield naturally de- 
pends on the volatile matter in the coal, which also influ- 
ences the yield of the bye-products. 

The character of the tar produced is essentially the same 
as that obtained in continuous vertical retorts, and thus 
differs materially from low-temperature tar. It is richer 
in light oils than the usual high-temperature tar, and con- 
tains only 25 to 30% of pitch. The fraction below 220° C. 
consists of a mixture of light aliphatic and acid aromatic 
hydrocarbons (phenol and its homologues). It yields 
readily salable products such as crystallized phenol, 
o-cresol, m- and p-cresols, and xylenols, which can be ob- 
tained from it without difficulty. 

The recovery process developed at Bruay is very simple, 
and the quality of the refined products is such that they 
find a ready market. 

The residue remaining after the removal of the fraction 
distilling below 220° C. is of a bituminous and asphaltic 
nature; it is insoluble in water and an excellent road 
material. According to market conditions, this residue 
can be used for the production of pitch which posesses a 
higher binding power than pitch from high-temperature 
tar. The middle and heavy oils, obtained in the course of 
distillation down to pitch are strong disinfectants and are 
thus suitable for the preservation of wood. The light oils 
in the fraction obtained below 220° C., which are separated 
from the acid constituents, are united with the spirit ex- 
tracted from the gas. The mixture, which consists of petrol 
and benzole, has a low washing foss, so that the yield of 
pure products is high. It is an excellent motor fuel and 
is obtained in larger quantities from the Carbolux process 
than from high-temperature carbonization. It also has 
excellent anti-knock properties. 

The gas obtained, both from the preparation of the filler 
and the carbonization of the coal in the ovens, is treated in 
the same bye-product plant. The mixed gas has a calorific 
value of 630 B.Th.U. per c.ft. excluding the condensable 
and extractable hydrocarbons. It is an excellent fuel for 
both industrial and domestic uses. 

At Bruay, a portion of the gas is used for heating the 
rotary kilns and the coke ovens. As the gas yield from the 
Carbolux process is higher than from low-temperature car- 
bonization, a more or less considerable quantity of surplus 
gas is obtained after covering the heat requirements of the 
process itself. This surplus is used at Bruay for the supply 
of a neighbouring town. 

In order to meet the increasing demand for this high- 
grade gas, the installation at Bruay was designed for the 
alternative use of producer gas. 


Tue UTILIZATION OF CARBOLUX. 


The properties of Carbolux discussed in the foregoing 
notes make it a domestic fuel par excellence. It is par- 
ticularly suitable for use in the open grate, and, being 
smokeless, of outstanding interest to English consumers. 

In considering the economy of the process described in 
the foregoing notes, it is unnecessary to deal in greater 
detail with high-temperature carbonization. The general 
experience with the usual type of coke oven applies in 
every way to high-temperature carbonization in ovens used 
for the alternative production of high-temperature coke 
and Carbolux. 

As far as the width of the ovens is concerned, excellent 
results have been obtained for many years with narrow 
ovens at large German and American coking plants. There 
is no reduction in output from an oven of narrow width 
and correspondingly small capacity, as compared with a 
— oven, even when the carbonizing temperatures are 
ow. 

As the capital cost of a plant with narrow ovens is less 
than for a plant with wide ovens, the cost of production 
of the coke, therefore, cannot be higher in that case. 

With regard to the economy of the new medium-tem- 
perature process, it is not possible to prepare a balance- 
sheet which holds good under all conditions. The numerous 
tests made at medium temperatures in the trial oven 
described above and on the large scale, have shown that 
the yield of Carbolux, the carbonizing time, and the 
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capacity of the battery, as well as the yield of bye-products, 
vary to an extraordinary extent according to the varying 
types of coal carbonized. 

Further, the prices realized for the various products of 
medium-temperature carbonization are neither the same 
within an economic group of states, like Europe, for ex- 
ample, nor even in different parts of one and the same 
country. 

From the foregoing facts it becomes manifest, then, that 
an economic statement of general validity applying to all 
cases of medium-temperature carbonization cannot be pre- 
pared. The author is aware that this view is not shared 
by the promoters of the numerous schemes for the produc- 
tion of household fuel, who have placed more or less favour- 
able balance-sheets before the public during the last few 
years. In most cases the projects were based on small- 
scale experiments and, with the exception of a few, never 
materialized. 

The author therefore prefers to give only the process 
results of a specific plant, in which coal of a definite origin 
is treated. The results obtained with other classes of coal 
agree on the whole with these figures, although, of course, 
the yield of the various products differs trom the data 
given. 

_.Table A contains certain process results from which some 
idea can be obtained of the economic aspect of the Carbolux 
process, 

These data are probably the first published of the pro- 
duction of household fuel in ordinary coke ovens. They 
have not been disclosed hitherto, as it was desired to obtain 
first experience on the large scale over a long period, with- 
out which operating data are more or less unreliable. The 
first plant installed for the production of Carbolux has now 
been in operation for over two years, without any inter- 
ruption or without any restriction of output. Judging by 
the present condition of the plant it can safely be assumed 
that its life will be as long as that of a high-temperature 
carbonizing plant. The data, therefore, do not represent 
an ideal case, but may be looked upon as normal working 
results, which can always be reproduced. 

Regarded in this light, the above data become valuable 
and positive support for the suggestions put forward for 
the coking industry’s future development. Under the new 
conditions the author is confident the coking industry will 
suffer less from trade fluctuations in the iron and steel 
industry. 


Taste A.—Process Results of a Carbolux Plant. 
Throughput: 50 Tons of Coal. 


(The results were obtained from coal containing 30% of volatile matter. | 
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Operating Costs— 


Steam—tons .... . 0° 086 per ton of coal carbonized 
Electric current- KW.H.. . 14°0 
Water—gals. . . . . . 294‘O 
Wash oil—tons ... . 0° 0016 
Labour—shift. ... . 018 
note a fer’ a aa I‘! 
Revenne— 
Li ey. ee ee 0°08 per ton of coal carbonized 
Benzole and other light oils 
(pure)—tons ot me ug te o'oI 
Spent wash oil—tons. . . 0°00 


Surplus gas—c ft. . 


I 
2700 (C.V. 630 B.Th.U. perc.ft.) 
Carbolux—tons o 


8 


The data also prove that the method of carbonization 
described above is an excellent means for the production 
of a first-class domestic fuel, and a process which is both 
reliable and a paying proposition. Incidentally it provides 
a solution for the problem of the production of smokeless 
domestic fuel on a large scale. 


Discussion. 


Dr. W. R. Ormanpy said he did not know why he should 
have been called upon particularly to open the discussion on 
this valuable paper, unless it be the fact that for a number of 
years he had stressed the point that it should be possible to 
produce low-temperature coke from high-temperature appa- 
ratus. At the beginning, he believed, his was a voice crying 
in the wilderness, but it had since been proved that his state- 
ments were not so far wrong as they might have been. He ex- 
pressed astonishment at the rate of heat transference which 
occurred through -the coal at comparatively low temperatures, 
and he asked if Dr. Koppers could give some idea as to how 
this rapid heat transfer occurred, because it had been a general 
assumption that if a coke oven were to be worked with a tem- 
perature of 600° in the contents, the rate at which the material 
would be coked would be so small as to be economically quite 
impossible. Again, Dr. Koppers had stated somewhat broadly 
that the characteristics of the low-temperature fuel produced 
were very largely independent of the nature of the coal em- 
ployed. There must be some limit, however, and it would be 
interesting to know within what limits this rule applied. In 
fact, if one started with a caking coal which became semi- 
fluid at some stage of the operation, and if it were mixed with 
an inert material, the nature of the final product must depend 
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upon the ability of the second or inert material to be wetted 
by the semi-fiuid product of the main material. He could not 
help thinking that the nature of the final product would depend 
to a considerable extent on the suriace tension and * wet- 
ability.’”’ He did not think the amount of volatiles which was 
left in the product was responsible to any considerable degree 
either for the easy manner in which the product could be ignited 
or for the reactivity. He believed that the micro-structure haa 
a great deal more to do with it, and that was one reason why he 
believed that comparatively high-temperature methods could 
be employed for producing materials having properties 
sufficiently near to those of the somewhat more expensive low- 
temperature products. 

‘ine point nad been stressed by Dr. Koppers that coke ovens 
which were nominally used tor the production of metailurgical 
coke for the steel-and iron industry could in times of slackness 
in the steel and iron industry be used for flooding an already 
over-flooded market—+.e., of coke suitable for household pur- 
poses. The poor consumer, however, was left in the lurch if he 
happened to want a good deal of low-temperature coke while 
at the same time the steel industry happened to want a lot 
of metallurgical coke. Matters such as this might be side issues, 
but they played a réle eventually. 

Mr. W. H. Capman said that he had visited the Bruay plant 
and had had the whole of the operation described to him by 
engineers and chemists on the spot. Thus he was able to con- 
firm all that Dr. Koppers had said with regard to the con- 
struction of the plant and the mode of operation. An interest- 
ing point to be borne in mind was that this large colliery com- 
pany was putting to industrial use principles which had been 
worked out largely in the laboratories by scientists in this 
country. It was pleasing to hear Dr. Koppers, refer to the work 
of Mr. Roberts, Dr. Illingworth, and others; he might bave 
included also in his reference the Fuel Research Board, the gas 
companies, and the Mining Departments of our great univer- 
sities, all of whom had been working on pre-oxidizing and alter- 
ing the coking nature of coking coals by such systems. He 
joined with Dr. Koppers in congratulating most heartily the 
colliery company at Bruay for having put to practical use those 
scientific discoveries. 

DaNnGerRS OF LARGE-SCALE PRODUCTION. 


Dr. Ormandy on Oct. 17, in a paper entitled ‘‘ Oil from Coal ”’ 
read before the Institute of Marine Engineers, had uttered a 
warning with regard to the dangers of too large a scale of pro- 
duction of low-temperature coke, and had said it was evident 
that the proper industry to undertake and foster the develop- 
ment of improved cokes was the Gas Industry. ‘That, however, 
did not fit in with the practice in France. There the colliery 
undertakings were utilizing the fines to the fullest possible ex- 
tent on the spot, and the Compagnie des Mines de Bruay had 
evolved this process whereby domestic low-temperature or the 
high-temperature coke could be produced in the same plant. 
He had not seen any of the Carbolux being burned in an open 
fire as we understood it in this country, and he asked if Dr. 
Koppers would say more about that. The system of domestic 
heatine in France, of course, was very different from that 
adopted here; the product might be excellent for stoves and 
central heating installations, and it would be most interesting 
to see the product burning in an open fire. He had noted that 
the ash content was between 9 and 10%, which would never do 
for this country. The ash content must be in the neighbour- 
hood of half that quantity. 

Mr. Joun Roserts congratulated Dr. Koppers on his enter- 
prise in taking up and adopting a process which was calculated 
to alter the whole complexion of low-temperature carboniza- 
tion, and paid a tribute to the engineers of the Compagnie des 
Mines de Bruay, who had shown on a practical and commercial 
scale that an excellent domestic fuel could be manufactured at 
medium temperatures in coke ovens of a standard design. He 
would not desire to minimize in any way the qualities of the 
product, as he could readily appreciate that all the claims made 
could be substantiated; and as regards the importance of this 
new departure, there could hardly be two opinions. 

The matter was of particular interest to him for more reasons 
than one. In the first place, it was gratifying that he was 
able to witness the realization of a waking dream which he had 
cherished and nursed for many years. Just over twelve years 
ago he presented a paper to the Institution of Mining Engineers 
(Trans. Inst. Min. Eng., Vol. LXII., Part 1, pp. 9-32) dealing 
with the results of a lot of experimental work, and in which 
he stated that: ‘‘ These experiments lead me to predict that 
semi-coke can and will be produced in bulk by carbonization 
in coke ovens and gas retorts, using standard plants.’’ It was 
of interest to note that the late Sir George Beilby said in the 
discussion: ‘‘ I have read this paper with great interest, and 
congratulate Mr. Roberts on this admirable piece of experi- 
mental work, which seems likely to have an important bearing 
on the whole question of coke oven practice.” 


Forecasts CORRECT. 


The work done at Bruay had demonstrated conclusively that 
both forecasts were correct, and, as pioneers in the adoption of 
the process described, the Bruay group were entitled to great 
credit. The process Mr. Roberts had in mind when he wrote 
the paper mentioned, and which was already protected, was 
similar to, if not identical with, that employed at Bruay. Some 
reference to this process was necessary as having a direct bear- 
ing on the paper by Dr. Koppers. 

It was possible that some misapprehension was likely to 
arise as to what process was really being employed in France 
to-day; therefore, it was advisable to distinguish clearly as to 
what was new and what was old in the process. This clear state- 
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ment of the position was necessary in the interests of all parties 
concerned. 

it was shown in the paper that the excess binder of a strongly- 
coking coal must be neutralized by a “filler.” That was 
another way of saying that inert material must be blended with 
coking coal, and it was stated that *‘ pre-heated oxidized coal, 
or coal which has been subjected to low-temperature treatment, 
must be regarded in principle as ‘ filler’ in this connection, 
like lean and certain other non-caking cvals. ‘the choice of 
filler in any particular case of medium-temperature carboniza- 
tion depends upon the nature of the coal used.” 

‘ke range ot temperature to be employed might not be clear, 
unless it were to be understood as being 680° to 720°. In any 
case, it appeared that temperatures approaching 700° C. were 
employed. ‘These facts weie significanc. 

l1t had, of course, long been known that the fuels mentioned 
could be used as fillers, and there were patented processes 
which provided tor the use of these fuels at various tempera- 
tures. Our chief concern was with processes in which medium 
temperatures were employed; therefore, he referred to B.P. 
No. L87,336, 1921. ‘This patent provided for the carbonization 
of blends ot coking coal and high-volatile non-coking coals at 
temperatures ranging from 600° to 700° C. In one case, a pre- 
ferential temperature of 700° C. was mentioned. It was foreseen 
at the time this patent was applied for that cases would arise 
where no natural non-coking coal would be available, which was 
precisely the position at Bruay. To meet such cases, it was 
proposed to make an artificial non-coking coal by destroying 
the coking properties of one-half of the coal by a preliminary 
heat treatment or by oxidation, then to blend this fuel with 
fresh coking coal, and carbonize the blend in coke ovens or gas 
retorts, at the temperature specified. The widths of ovens 
referred to were between 12 and 17 in. (B.P. 228,686). Here we 
saw how closely the preferential temperatures and the widths 
of ovens mentioned by Dr. Koppers were anticipated. 

Quoting from the specification, he said that example 1 re- 
lated to the use of a 50/50 mixture of a Yorkshire coking coal 
with a Yorkshire non-coking coal, crushed to pass through a 
ten-mesh screen. ‘*‘ The mixture is then charged into a coke 
oven or other carbonizing chamber and carbonized at a tem- 
perature of about 700° C.’’ 

He had proposed also to substityte, if desired, some coke 
breeze for part of the non-coking coal. 

Under example 2 the following was proposed: ‘“‘ Instead of a 
natural non-caking coal there may be used a caking coal the 
caking properties of which have been destroyed by a preliminary 
heat treatment or by oxidation. For example, a charge of coal 
for carbonizing by my process may consist of 50% of the 
* Silkstone ’ seam coal crushed as above described end in a 
freshly mined state mixed with an equal amount of the ‘ Silk- 
stone ’ seam coal the caking properties of which have been de- 
stroyed by a preliminary heat treatment or by oxidation. Such 
a treatment for destroying the caking properties of a coal may 
consist in heating it in a suitable chamber or retort in the 
presence of air at a temperature ranging between 100° and 
850° C. . . . The period of heating will vary from one hour to 
six hours depending on the fineness of the coal and the tempera- 
ture used.”’ 

These mixtures were to be carbonized at from 600° to 760° C. 

This specification described what he called the “ Oxicoal ” 
process. 


THe Bruay SPECIFICATIONS. 


Coming to the Bruay patent specifications, which could be 
examined in the light of that just cited, he said that in B.P. 
No. 272,523, the oxidation process was clearly. disclosed, and two 
examples of the application were given which were practically 
identical with those outlined in his specification. The only 
difference in the process was that the temperature employed did 
not exceed 560° C., and stage heating was suggested. ‘he fol- 
lowing was their second example : 

“For the preliminary preparation of soft coal containing a 
larger proportion of ash (15% ash and 34%, of volatile sub- 
stances) the substance is pulverized until it passes through a 
sieve of 30 to the inch; 50% of the substance which is dried 
at 175° C. for 14 hours is mixed with 50°”, of undried coal.’ It 
was stated earlier in the specification that the coal “ is dried 
in contact with the air,’”’ which must, of course, result in oxida- 
tion of the coal. It will be gathered from Dr. Koppers’ paper 
that the use of these low temperatures proved to be uneconomic. 
Moreover, stage heating was impracticable in coke ovens. 
These reasons might have caused the applicants to decline to 
attend the hearing of an opposition to the patent. 

The other Bruay patent which had a bearing on this matter 
was B.P. No. 380,933. In this specification medium tempera- 
tures were employed, and provision was made for the use of 
fillers of different kinds, including semi-coke, oxidized coal, and 
“poor ”’ coal not having the properties of softening under the 
effect of the temperature. In the official translation of the 
French specification the “ poor ” coal was described as “‘ non- 
baking,” so that we had a clear indication of the intention of 
the applicants. Alternatively, they proposed to use a “ gas coal 
prong has been caused to lose its aptitude for fusion by oxida- 
ion. 

Still more significant was the fact that the official translation 
did not include any reference to .the use of oxidized coal. 
Nevertheless, it was interpolated into the British specification. 
A temperature of 650° to 700° is specified. 

The proposal to use semi-coke in the blend was not novel: 
Parr and Olin (Bull. 60, Univ. of Illinois, 1912) disclosed that. 
when they stated: ‘It also suggests a process of fractional 
coking, or coking in two stages. The first result at the lower 
temperature furnishes a product which, when ground to a 
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moderate degree of fineness and mixed with a small portion 
of fresh raw coal would furnish the essential conditions for pro- 
ducing a coke of dense nature with a binder so distributed as 
to give the material a strength quite comparable with that pro- 
duced by coals of the regular coking variety.” faa 

Illingworth, in 1921, B.P. 186,085, adopted a strikingly similar 
plan, carbonizing the mixture of virgin coal and pre-carbonized 
product at 500° C. In his own paper (1921), in which he dealt 
with semi-coke made at temperatures up to 750° C., he had 
stated that ‘‘ Coalite-breeze may be used for this purpose 
(blending).”’ It would be seen, therefore, that as much as we 
would desire to pay tribute to the French group in the way of 
compliments, whether we should pay tribute in any other form 
was a totally different matter. It was unfortunate for them 
that the process had been described in this and in foreign coun- 
tries a few years before they started work on this problem. 

Finally, he asked Dr. Koppers to say explicitly whether the 
Bruay group had, or had not, abandoned the three-stage process 
—i.e., oxidizing, pre-carbonizing, and coking— in favour of the 
two-stage process of oxidizing and coking the blend, and 
whether the other plant which was being erected in another 
part of France was to be worked on the two-stage process. 
Also, he asked how the French two-stage process differed from 
the ‘* Oxicoal ”’ process. 


A STATEMENT OF ACHTEVEMENT. 

Dr. E. W. Smirx, C.B.E., expressed admiration of Dr. 
Koppers’ courage in having put forward details of his process 
witnceut claiming to have invented anything or to have put for- 
ward anything novel as regards technique, having merely asked 
the acceptance of a statement of what had actually been 
achieved rather than a statement of what had been invented. 
[*‘ Hear, hear.’’] Dr. Koppers knew the patent position, which 
Mr. Roberts had explained so lucidly, and all who had been 
associated closely with the development in this country felt 
that Mr. Roberts was justified in explaining it at length. 

In England, low-temperature carbonization was ‘supposed to 
be a process for the production of a solid fuel which could be 
readily used in the open grate—not necessarily a special open 
grate. He asked if Dr. Koppers could give any information 
as to the relative values of Carbolux, which was undoubtedly 
good, and Coalite; all the comparisons that had been made were 
comparisons with high-temperature coke. Dr. Smith added that 
he was making practical experiments with all these new fuels, 
using them for six months at a time in carefully regulated 
grates in his own house. For the best part of 18 months he had 
used Coalite, and was comparing that fuel with cther fuels avail- 
able. Although he did-not believe that Coalite was a material 
that could be put on the market in a wholesale way for economic 
reasons, he believed that it might be regarded as the standard 
at which we should aim, and that anything which fell very far 
short of Coalite would not satisfy the British market for an 
open fire fuel. A good many improved cokes were made at low 
temperatures, and he was trying one of them. Judging by 
other people’s results as well as his own, the defect of this 
material was that, although it was produced cheaply and could 
be placed on the market at quite a reasonable price, as com- 
pared with Coalite it left too much in the grate the following 
morning. They wanted a material which would leave very litue 
in the grate the following morning—i.e., a material which would 
be almost self-combustible with air and did not require a big 
fire to keep it going. Most of the fuels he had tried would not 
burn sufficiently well in a small fire where there was much iron 
about and where there was little draught. Coalite, to his mind, 
came up to the specification that he would like to see as the 
standard, not necessarily the essential standard. It was quite 
possible to get material of a little less value than Coalite but 
near enough to the standard to be regarded as a standard 
of the product they had to make. He doubted whether Car- 
bolux would reach quite the standard that he personally would 
set as the ideal. He made a point of this because, if there were 
going to be any very big development in this country for the 
production of solid smokeless fuels, it was of no use spending 
a large amount of capital on the production of material which 
five years hence would not be good enough. They should aim 
now at a standard for a solid smokeless fuel whieh would be 
good enough for the best of the open fires found to-day in 99% 
of the houses. He did not believe that gas-works coke or coke 
oven coke as made to-day was sufficiently suitable for the open 
grate. The position had changed during the last five years; 
it had changed in such a way that a demand had arisen for 
solid smokeless fuel. It had changed because the public had 
tried the material, and the poorer people were asking for it in 
quantity and at a price that would justify a good many of the 
processes that were before the country. Further, it had been 
shown that the public would pay more for it than they would 
pay for the best coal, and that it would pay them to use it. 
Consequently, if there were processes available which would 
produce the right product at the right price there was no doubt 
that there was plenty of room for a new industry. 


Gas INDUSTRY AND LOW-TEMPERATURE PROCESSES. 


At one time he had believed that the only way to develop 
low-temperature carbonization was through the Gas Industry, 
his reason being primarily that the Gas Industry had the know- 
ledge of the technique of handling gaseous products and solid 
materials, and had a distributing system so that it should be 
cheaper through the Gas Industry than any other. But the 
more one looked into the matter the more doubtful one became 
that there could be any advantage to the Gas Industry in de- 
veloping this fuel. One could not say that the gas produced 
by low-temperature carbonization would be of much use to them. 
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It was a rich gas, one which had to be used in conjunction 
with their own gas and which had to be let down. ‘Yo the ex- 
tent that there was a constant make of this gas available, the 
gas coming from their standard plants would be less, and con- 
sequently the cost of production by their normal plants would 
be increased. One could not say that the low-temperature plant 
would take the place of a carburetted water gas plant, because 
the latter could be started up at will, and could be made to 
work within hours, whereas the low-temperature plant of the 
type described in the paper must be kept going continuously, 
or it would take weeks to start it up. Again, the carburetted 
water gas plant was an outlet for coke, and one could store the 
oil at will and use the plant as an insurance for big loads. One 
could not run a low-temperature coke plant as a piece of equip- 
ment which would be used only when the gas was required. He 
could not see that, from the point of view of cost, the rich gas 
would be acceptable to the Gas Industry if it amounted to any 
great proportion of the total make of an undertaking. On the 
other hand, the Gas Industry might consider it as a means of 
controlling a serious competitor. 

Dr. Smith asked if Dr. Koppers could give, as an Appendix 
to his paper, an estimate of the cost of production of Carbolux, 
on the basis of known prices of English coals and known cost 
of treatment. He was afraid that, unless coke oven plants were 
standing and were not going to be used for other purposes— 
i.e., under conditions in which capital cost would never come 
in—the cost of production would be high. It had been stated 
recently by Dr. Foxwell that in future this process would be 
running in intermittent verticals. Dr. Smith had no doubt 
that such a process could be run more cheaply, under de novo 
conditions, on intermittent verticals in plants of capacity up to 
600 or 700 tons per day, and there would be better control in 
every way than with coke ovens. 

There was no point concerning technique in the paper on 
which he would take exception. The whole of the work appealed 
to the mind of anyone who had studied the problem, and when 
Dr. Koppers stressed the importance of narrow ovens, the ad- 
vantages of making blast furnace coke in narrow ovens, he was 
with him 100%. 

Finally, Dr. Smith asked Dr. Koppers for information as to 
the porosity of Carbolux. While density was of importance in 
closed stoves, he felt that density and porosity were opposing 
factors, and that without porosity and the true ignitability 
which came partly with porosity, they would not get the com- 
bustibility that was necessary in such a product. 

Dr. G. E. Foxwe ut said that plants for making blast furnace 
coke were now being built at the blast furnaces, and he be- 
lieved that that was the right policy, because the blast furnace 
people could control quality ot their coke, and they could vse 
what coal they liked, assuming the coal owners did not charge 
too much for it. It seemed, therefore, that the collieries who 
had been deriving a very nice revenue out of coke in years past 
would be badly left. Therefore, they must find new industries, 
and the Compagnie des Mines de Bruay showed exactly how 
it should be done. He had felt that coke ovens provided the 
solution of low-temperature products. No doubt Dr. Sinnatt 
could show from his experience that the essential factor in 
carbonizing coal at a given rate was the temperature of the inside 
of the wall. It did not matter whether iron or brick walls were 
used, so long as the right temperature was maintained. He 
had found that with a temperature of 600° on the outside, 
when using iron, one obtained exactly the same rate of heat 
transmission through the coal as when using firebrick and a tem- 
perature of about 750°. They knew that a coke oven would with- 
stand certain treatment and they knew what the re-building 
expenses would be, if it were properly treated, and so forth, 
but they did not know anything about the use of iron in this 
connection, except that it was an awful nuisance. There was 
only one company working with iron, and it had taken that 
company nearly thirty years to be able to do it; but if the 
proper method could be devised, not only would the collieries 
benefit but the whole of the smokeless fuel industry in this 
country would be firmly established. 


A COMBINATION OF Two PROCESSES. 


Mr. A. H. Lymn, after congratulating Dr. Koppers upon his 
application of known processes from the written to the practical 
stage, agreed with Dr. Smith that it was of the greatest possible 
importance to appreciate the economic aspects of the process so 
far as it concerned this country. Commenting on Dr. Smith’s 
statement that products such as Coalite could be produced at 
reasonable prices, or prices within the reach of the poor, Mr. 
Lymn said he had seen many statements of cost of low-tempera- 
ture fuel, but he had yet to find one statement in which the pro- 
duct—which could be called semi-coke or Coalite or anything else 
—was included at what he would regard as a price competitive 
—_ that of a good bituminous coal. That was the essential 
actor. 

He did not follow Dr. Smith all the way with regard to his 
statement that the low-temperature carbonization process was 
not best suited to gas undertakings. While appreciating that 
in many cases it was better that the collieries should carry cut 
this work, he could not quite follow why the process should be 
referred to as a possible fortuitous plant taking the place of 
carburetted water gas plant. It seemed obvious that one could 
not regard a carbonization plant, heated in the manner in 
which this was heated, as a fortuitous plant. The process as 
described in the paper was a combination of two processes. If 
we were to envisage a large production of this material it did 
not mean that we should use existing coke oven plants and 
add some accessory plant, thereby making them profitable; it 
meant the construction of complete coke oven plants with all 
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their accessories, plus this additional process. He asked for 

Dr. Koppers’ view as to the economics, taking into considera- 

tion what might be called the combined capital charge. 
Position OF THE Gas INDUSTRY. 

Dr. Smiru said it had been supposed that the Gas Industry 
was the most suitable place for such low-temperature plants 
because it could absorb the gas produced. His point, however, 
was that the gas was of very little use to gas undertakings, 
because in order to make use of the process they must take 
all the gas so made. It had been said that this gas, being a 
rich gas, was interchangeable with carburetted water gas, but 
he held that it was not. There was continuous production of 
gas in the low-temperature carbonization plant, whereas car- 
buretted water gas plant was just a convenience for improving 
peak loads and so on, and, that béing the case, the Gas Industry 
would have no advantage financially by taking up low-tem- 
perature carbonization. here might be cases in which, due to 
local conditions and other factors, the process would stand on 
its own basis economically, independently of the Gas Industry, 
although it might be run by the Industry. 

Mr. Lymn asked if Dr. Smith meant that the production of 
coke and gas in this process was so extraordinarily high that it 
would not suit the gas undertakings. 

Dr. Smiru said that he did not. 

Mr. E. G. Srewarr also asked for information as to the econo- 
mics of the whole process as operating at Bruay. Low-tem- 
perature carbonization, he said, was not a technical impossi- 
bility, as Dr. Smith’s eulogy of Coalite had proved, and the 
process which Dr. Koppers had described might quite well pro- 
duce a solid fuel equal to Coalite; but could this be done at a 
profit, either by the gas or the coal industry? 

Mr. F. J. Battey suggested that the answer to Dr. Smith’s 
question as to different behaviour of Coalite and some other 
lew-temperature fuels in an open grate might be found in the 
tendency for some fuels to split during burning. His experi- 
ence of the burning of Coalite in an open grate led him to be- 
lieve that the reason why it burned so well was that it weuld 
split when burning, and in splitting it shook loose its own ash; 
On the other hand, if a fuel which was thoroughly blended, and 
in which the ash was evenly distributed, would not split and 
so distribute its own ash in burning, there was a tendency for 
a layer of ash to collect on the outside of the burning faces of 
the fuel, so that the radiation effect and the rate of combustion 
would be reduced. 


Tue AvuTHOR’s REPLY 


Dr. Koprrrrs, replying to Dr. Ormandy’s question zs to the 
combustion of Carbolux, illustrated a furnace in which 1 kilo- 
gramme of the small coke (between § in. and j in. in size) was 
ignited with only 100 grammes of wood and had burned clearly 
to ashes, the grate being quite cold in the first place. That 
experiment had been repeated successfully many times. 

With regard to heat transfer, he said that if one blended a 
coking coal with a sufficient quantity of a filler of non-coking 
material, very rapid heat transfer was attained. Some investi- 
gators had said that it was due to the fact that the plastic zone 
was of a different nature. 

Dr. Koppers, dealing with the references made to the econo- 
mics of the process, said that the plant at Bruay was new and 
it provided a good return. If, however, one assumed that the 
product must be sold at the same price as lump coal, one was 
mistaken. The material was quite different from lump coal, 
and it could find its way and its price. It was not for the gas 
companies to produce this material, because they cenatibutel a 
monopoly, and a monopoly would never do what cther under- 
takings Me 

(Dr. Koppers atlenntod that he would reply more fully to the 
discussion in a written communication.) 
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Wuat THe Open GRATE MEANS TO THIS COUNTRY. 


The CuHarrman (Dr. F. S. Sinnatt, Director of Fuel Research) 
said it was sometimes forgotten what the open grate meant to 
us in this country; it was a means of heating which they had 
adopted nationally, probably due very largely to our climate, 
and he did not think anyone should assume that they were 
wrong in adopting it. To most of them it meant a great deal; 
it meant home, and a very peculiar and grateful warmth. That 
open grate had got to be filled with a product as good as the 
British coals, and that was the problem with which the low- 
temperature carbonization industry was faced. Everyone knew 
that British coals were extraordinarily pure, purer, in fact, 
than any other coals in the world, as a general average. They 
in this country could buy coal containing from 2 to 5% of ash 
as a regular thing, coal which would burn beautifully in the 
open grate and did not give off too much smoke; and it was 
very difficult to replace it with another fuel. He believed the 
only type of fuel which matched it was fuel such as Coalite, 
and, therefore, they must aim at a fuel of that nature. The 
remarks made by Mr. Bailey were very important because they 
represented an idea which it was very difficult to get into the 
minds of some people who were making smokeless tuel. They 
considered that compactness and low porosity was essential. 
But that was not so; what was wanted was a substitute for the 
best British coal, and until they had that fuel they could not 
get people to buy solid fuel in place of British coal. He was a 
very strong supporter of the production of smokeless fuel, but 
it was going to be very difficult to get a smokeless fuel into 
some of the markets here, as, for example, Lancashire, York- 
shire, Northumberland, and South Wales, where there were 
practically perfect coals. He called attention to the work on 
low-temperature carbonization at the Fuel Research Station, 
where there had been worked out what he termed a ** philosophy 
of carbonization.”” ‘That *‘ philosophy of carbonization ’’ was 
that one could fry a coal—i.e., using a narrow oven, not wider 
than 7 in., with walls heated to from 700° to 800° C., or 650° 
to 700° C. One could put into it a coal and get out of the 
bottom a smokeless fuel. It was not stationary, but was movy- 
ing all the time, and no part of the coal reached a temperature 
greater than the inside of the walls of the retort. The tempera- 
ture of the walls on the outside was 1100° C.; there was a 2-in. 
thickness of brick, and the inside temperature was about 700” C. 
from the top to the bottom of the mass of coal. He did not say 
that the product was as good as Coalite, but ** it would be there 
at some time.”’ 


Votre or THANKS. 


a ee: the Chairman proposed a hearty vote of thanks to 
Koppers for his paper, and for having presented it person- 
ly. 

the vote of thanks was carried with acclamation. 

Dr. Koprrers illustrated the design of an open grate which 
he had built in his house and on which he burned a smokeless 
fuel made from a mixture of pulverized coal and a filler. He 
suggested that such fuel could only be made in a continuous 
way with contracting coals, and not with, for instance, Durham 
coking coal. 

The CHAIRMAN pointed out that it was being done with the 
best Durham coking coals. 

Dr. Koprer suggested that such coals would stick in a con- 
tinuous chamber. 

Dr. ORMANDY replied that that was not so. 

Dr. Koprers said that it could not be done with coals such as 
the Powell Duffryn and others from South Wales. 

The CHarrman pointed out that coal of that particular type 
was being used at the Fuel Research Station; the work was 
being watched by the chemists from the South Wales collieries 
producing it, and it was going through quite smoothly. 


> > +> — 





Gas Companies’ Protection Association 
THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The Thirty-Sixth Annual General Meeting of the Gas 
Companies Protection Association was held at the Caxton 
Hall, Westminster, S.W. 1, on Friday, Oct. i3—Mr. R. W. 
Epwarps, J.P., C.C. (Chairman of the Commiitee), 
presiding. 

The ActinG Secretary (Mr. R. Girdlestone Cooper) read 
the notice convening the Meeting, together with the 
minutes of the previous General Meeting, which were duly 
confirmed, 


THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 


In moving the adoption of the report of the Committee, 
the CHATRMAN said: 

The financial side of our Association continues to be 
sound. The balance-sheet for the year ended on Sept. 30 
last discloses a satisfactory state of affairs. Copies of the 
report and accounts have been circulated to all members, 
and it is worthy of note that this is the twelfth year in 
succession that our accounts show an excess of receipts over 
payments. 


The War Loan holding, as existing at the date of the 


report, shows a capital appreciation of £85 9s. 4d. over 
the cost price siteun in the balance-sheet. The receipts 
from subscriptions and don: itions in the year under review 
were higher than in any year since 1922, as against which 
there is a decrease in War Loan interest, owing to conver- 
sion; this drop will, of course, be greater next year in 
respect of the existing holding. 

The deposit account balance is £200 more than at the 
close of the previous year’s accounts, and the Committee, 
at its meeting imm ha atlache after the Annual General 
Meeting, will consider the question of investing the sum of 
£450. 

At the present time the Association’s assets are 

£2993 7s. 8d. 


valued at 


NATIONAL Position OF TRADE GENERALLY. 


It is a matter of considerable pleasure to note the un- 
mistakable signs of a general recovery in trade, for al- 
though in certain industries business conditions continue 
to be difficult and trying, in others there are more than 
definite signs that the downward tendency has _ been 
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checked. The absence of spectacular booms and equally 
spectacular collapses in the stocks of the principal indus- 
tries, as opposed to a gradual improvement—-not large, but 
certainly noticeable—has given a feeling of confidence in 
the position of trade at this time, and as we are all well 
aware, confidence is essential to a return of industrial 
prosperity. 

The recent Economic Conference held in this city, while 
far from being the success its sponsors had hoped for and 
desired, certainly pointed out to those in authority that we 
as a nation had little expectation of obtaining any im- 
mediate material advantages from other countries out- 
side the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Trade returns to date show in a very definite fashion 
that ‘‘ Empire Trade,’ as we may briefly term it, has 
improved, and one feels that the Ottawa Conference was 
the initial machinery which set in motion this freer trade. 

It is a pleasure to note the continued decrease in unem- 
ployment in this country, increased activity being reported 
in the building, engineering, metal, woollen, textile, 
clothing, and footwear manufacturing industries, but 
although there was an increase in the amount of coal ex- 
ported during the first half of the year, this had no bene- 
ficial effect in reducing unemployment in that particular 
industry. 

I have no doubt that we are all watching with sym- 
pathy and keen interest the very bold experiment instituted 
by President Roosevelt and his advisers in the United 
States of America, where a determined attempt was being 
made throughout that vast continent to combat the 
ravages of declining trade and prevent large-scale unem- 
ployment. 

In my own view, general prosperity cannot be manu- 
factured, on account of the nations and countries being so 
interdependent, and circumstances in existence in one 
country over which another has no means of exercising 
any efficient control, that any attempt is rendered almost 
abortive at the outset. 


Tue Gas InpDustTRY. 


The general improvement in national trade, though 
slight, will, I trust, have a beneficial effect on our domestic 
and industrial consumers. 

I hope that our gas engineer friends who are at present 
concluding their visit to Canada and the United States of 
America will bring back some really good information that 
will stimulate the Industry broadening the basis of sales 
both in service and tariffs, and thus enable us to meet our 
competitors even more and more suceessfully. 


Moror VEHICLES. 


I referred last year to the opening up of what might 
well be a very profitable addition to the consumers of gas, 
and that was the propulsion of motor vehicles by means of 
gas carried in gas cylinders. Further experience has been 
gained in the year under review, and when the necessary 
demand has been created, we as suppliers of the product 
will be ready to cope with any requirements from this par- 
ticular field. 

In the new Finance Bill special provision was made 
whereby gas-propelled vehicles have been removed from a 
higher category in the duty scale and placed in the same 
class as steam-driven vehicles, having the effect of saving 
about £25 tax per annum in respect of heavier vehicles 
that is, those with an unladen weight of about five or six 
tons. 

STABILITY. 


It is a source of gratification to me, as it will no doubt 
be to all members of the Association, that throughout the 
diffeult and trying times which this country has passed, 
the stability of the Gas Industry has never been doubted, 
even in the face of a lessening demand for other quite as 
essential commodities. 

This confidence is reflected in the very consistent posi- 
tion with which gas stocks have remained in the public 
favour, and in view of the difficulty in finding first-class 
investments giving a satisfactory yield, it is not surpris- 
ing that gas stocks should have shared in the general 
advance in prices. 


New Gas LEGISLATION. 


The Government Committee appointed to consider and 
report on new gas legislation, of which I had the honour 
of being a member, issued to the Board of Trade their 
Second Interim and Final Reports in January and April 
of this year. Important recommendations were contained 
in those reports, and I have every reason to believe that 
a Government Bill incorporating such recommendations 
will be presented to Parliament at an early dale. 

The very important question that arose in connection 
with the action of the Kettering Urban District Council in 
imposing restrictions on the use of gas in Council houses, 
and which was eventually disposed of by the Kettering 
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Gas Act, 1932, did not, however, come within the purview 
of the Committee. 

It has been left, therefore, to two gas companies 
namely, the Commercial Gas Company and the Gas Light 
and Coke Company—to promote Private Bills, during this 
year, containing similar provisions for their protection, and 
thereby establishing very valuable precedents. 

_ This Association has therefore been seriously considering 
the general application of the “‘ Kettering Clause ” to all 
gas companies. 





Lonpon PASSENGER TRANSPORT ACT, 1933. 


The London Passenger Transport Act, 1933, has since 
our last report now become law. Your Committee, who 
had watched the Bill throughout its progress with a view 
to ensuring that no injurious provision affecting our in- 
terests was inserted in the Bill, were successful in obtain- 
ing the insertion of an agreed clause and an amendment 
for the protection of gas undertakers, and this clause and 
amendment remained in the Bill when it received the Royal 
Assent. 

Muttrete Basic Prices. 


_The Report of the Joint Committee appointed to con- 
sider and report upon questions arising as to multiple basic 
prices which had arisen in connection with the Bath Gas 
Order, was issued on Dec. 20 last. 

The Report is one upon which opinions must necessarily 
differ, but the Committee were impressed by the inexpedi- 
ency of applying in future cases the form of multiple basic 
prices which had been described in their terms of reference. 


Evectriciry (Supety) Br (H.L.). 


_ Your Committee have had for consideration the provi- 
sions of the Electricity (Supply) Bill (H.L.). This was a 
private member’s Bill, introduced into the House of Lords, 
and contained certain provisions which were not considered 
to be in the best interests of the Gas Industry. The 
National Gas Council were instrumental in submitting cer- 
tain amendments for the protection of the Gas Industry. 

This Bill, which now contains the agreed amendments, 
awaits its first reading in the House of Commons. Our 
Association kept in close touch with the Council during the 
progress of the negotiations, and our relations with the 
promoters have been entirely satisfactory. There is little 
in the amended form of the Bill to which objection can 
be taken. 


ASSOCIATION OF PuBLIC LIGHTING ENGINEERS. 


The Committee of your Association appointed Messrs. 
C. F. Botley, J. M. Campbell, and W. Phillips as delegates 
to the Annual Meeting and Conference of the Association 
of Public Lighting Engineers. This invitation was given 
by that Association, and the Conference was held at Mar- 
gate on Sept. 4 to 7 last. I should say that the Confer- 
ence appeared to be entirely successful in that it demon- 
strated in no uncertain manner, the continued efficiency 
of gas as an illuminant. Large-scale floodlighting was 
carried out by means of gas, and it is worthy of note that 
out of 1800 public lamps in Margate all except about 40 
are lit by gas. 

Our congratulations are due to the Directors and staff 
of the Isle of Thanet Gas Company and to the Association 
on their being responsible for such a highly successful 
effort. 

SaFeTy Oven Taps. 


Following on the recommendation of the Central Gas 
Advisory Board, of which this Association is one of the 
appointing bodies, a circular letter was issued, drawing the 
attention of members of the Association to the practice 
adopted by certain gas undertakings in regard to the fitting 
of safety oven taps on gas cookers. 

Accompanying this circular were reports supplied by 
three undertakings, two being large company undertakers 
and one a municipal undertaking, who themselves fol- 
lowed the policy advocated. It is a matter worthy of note 
that, in response to this circular, a number of letters were 
received from members stating that it had been their 
practice for some years past to specify such safety taps. 

It is very satisfactory to record the value of modern 
fittings in this connection, and we as an Association should 
be gratified at the results of the recent inquiry as showing 
the unfounded nature of the suggestions that had been 
made in connection with the use of gas. 


PrivaTE WAGONS. 


Certain difficulties have arisen with the railway com- 
panies recently as to the construction of certain provisions 
of the Railways Act, 1921, relating to the return of empty 
wagons. 

A memorandum, formulated by the railway companies, 
for commuted annual payments to cover the empty haul- 
age of private owners’ wagons was circulated to members 
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of the Association in Great Britain (not being members of 
the National Gas Council) with an annual make of gas of 
100 million c.ft. or over. The proposals were considered as 
being advantageous to the Industry, and should be 
accepted. 


CONJOINT CONFERENCE OF PuBLic UTILITY ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Conjoint Conference of Public Utility Associations, 
with which we as an Association are so intimately con- 
nected, have been very active in the interests of this 
Association, and were instrumental in drawing our atten- 
tion to several matters which vitally concerned us. 

In particular a prominent County Council had issued 
draft agreements to many gas undertakers within their 
area relating to the reinstatement of trenches and other 
similar matters affecting gas undertakers. The Committee 
examined the agreement in question, and considered it 
advisable in the best interests of such undertakers that 
statutory gas companies should rely on their existing 
powers rather than enter into general agreements which 
might conflict with such powers. 

Our members in that area were therefore informed « 
this attitude, it being intimated that we had every ab 
to co-operate with highway authorities on matters which 
affected us jointly, but that it would be both unwise and 
undesirable that such a general agreement, as this cer- 
tainly was, should be entered into in an attempt to pro- 
vide for eventualities which could be more conveniently 
settled as and when they arose. 


Essex County Councit BILL. 


Another important matter arose within the special pro- 
vince of the Conjoint Conference of Public Utility Associa 
tions, and our attention was directed to the Essex County 
Council Bill. This Bill was an omnibus Bill on similar 
lines to that of the Surrey County Council, but was more 
extensive in its ramifications. 

The fact of the County Councils concerned being the para- 
mount administrative authority under the Local Asset 
ment Act of 1929 rendered the promotion of these Bills a 
necessity and one which had been expected. The subject 
matter of this Bill covered such important details as 
building by-laws, ribbon development, intersecting ‘streets, 
and the rounding-off of corners. 

Neither we as an Association, nor the Conjoint Confer- 
ence, had any locus, and so could not appear, but a peti- 
tion against the Bill was entered at the instance of the 
Gas Light and Coke Company. Our members in Essex 
were kept fully informed of what was being done. 

By this means a very large measure of success was 
obtained in completely exempting public utility companies 
from the effects of such building by-laws. In other pro- 
visions the suggested amendments were accepted by the 
promoters of the Bill, and certain protective clauses were 
introduced and accepted by the Committee. 

Such activity on our behalf, with its resultant success, 
only serves to prove that any development of interests 
likely to conflict with ours are very carefully noted. 

RaTinc (Gas) CONFERENCE. 

Most of the members present will have seen a copy of 
the lengthy and exceedingly comprehensive questionnaire 
issued by a certain county valuer to gas undertakings in 
his area. Such an inquisitorial document only serves to 
emphasize the increasing burden of financial standing 
charges as to which we had no relief when other com- 
mercial undertakings were de-rated. 

In addition, the expenditure of time and money in pre- 
paring and contesting cases, when harsh assessments are 
attempted or over-valuations made, is an ilem not to be 
lightly passed. 

Owing to the continued success of the Joint Gas Confer- 
ence which was held in connection with the British 
Industries Fair at Castle Bromwich during the past year, 
your Association have again agreed to co-operate on the 
Committee at the request of that body, and will be repre- 
sented by the President, Chairman, and another person 
yet to be appointed. 

It is a matter of extreme regret that I have to announce 
the retirement of our Vice-Chairman, Mr. R. Bruce 
Anderson, from the Committee. 

I have been connected with our Vice-Chairman on the 
business of this Association for many years, and no one 
will miss him more than myself. He has always been 
whole-hearted in his work and a staunch advocate of our 
cause, as well as a most loyal friend and colleague to all 
of the Committee. 


Throughout the year individual advice and assistance 
have been given wherever necessary by the Committee and 
officers on a variety of matters, some of which are briefly 
referred to in the report. 

As members of the Association we are fully sensible of 
the great amount of valuable service which has been ren- 
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dered by the members of the Committee and our represen- 
tatives on a number of important bodies, and I wish to 
record our thanks and appreciation for such service. 

The Association has an envied record of long and useful 
service, and the past year has been a further opportunity 
of adding to the Association’s prestige. I say with the 
utmost confidence that our representatives are very able 
men, well qualified to maintain the high standard and 
public value of the Association. 

I now formally move that the Committee’s report and 
accounts for the year to Sept. 30, 1933, be approved and 
adopted, and that the report be entered on the minutes. 


Sir Joun Fercuson BELL, J.P. (Derby), in seconding the 
adoption of the report and accounts, said that he regretted 
that Mr. R. Bruce Anderson had found it necessary to 
retire, and paid tribute to Mr. Anderson’s valuable ser- 
vices to the Association. He also mentioned the matter of 
income-tax allowance for obsolescent plant, &c. This was 
a question on which it was desirable for all members to co- 
operate, especially those who were modernizing their plant 
and those who might be dism: antling their works conse- 
quent upon taking a supply of coke oven gas. In the latter 
circumstances it was necessary for gas undertakings to 
keep their works in a state of repair in the case of emer- 
gency, and they should have some concession in regard to 
income-tax payment. In conclusion, Sir John 1emarked 
how gratifying it was to note that the Association con- 
tinued to prosper, and stated that membership was well 
worth while, and he appealed to all Gas Companies to join 
it. 

Mr. R. J. Auckianp (Cardiff) and Mr. W. A. KiNG 
(Canterbury) also supported the resolution, which was put 
to the meeting and carried unanimously, 


ELECTIONS AND OTHER BUSINESS. 


The CHarrMAN then proposed that Dr. C. C. Carpenter, 
C.B.E., be re-elected President of the Association for the 
ensuing year. 

Sir JoHN FerGuson BELL seconded, remarking that Dr. 
Carpenter was an outstanding figure in the Gas Industry, 
and they were glad to know that he took so much interest 
in their organization. 

This resolution was unanimously carried. 

On the proposition of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Mr. 
D. H. Herps (Reading), Mr. R. G. Clarry, M.P., and Mr. 
A. A. Johnson were re-elected Vice-Presidents, while on the 
proposition of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Mr. AUCKLAND, 
Mr. R. Bruce Anderson was also elected to Vice-Presidency. 

It was proposed by Sir JoHn FerGuson BELL, seconded 
by Mr. Kine, and unanimously resolved that the following 
members of the Committee, retiring under Rule 12 and 
being eligible, be re-elected: Messrs. R. W. Edwards 
(Mid-Southern), R. J. Auckland (Cardiff), D. H. Helps 
(Reading), W. H. Johns (Swansea), and W. S. Morland 
(Gloucester). 

The CHAIRMAN briefly returned thanks on behalf of him- 
self and these gentlemen for their re-election. 

He went on to say that there was a further vacancy on 
the Committee, in connection with which they had been 
in touch with the Wandsworth and District Gas Company, 
who had indicated that they were willing to nominate a 
member to serve on the Committee, whose name had not 
yet been given. He therefore moved the election of this 
representative of the Wandsworth Company to the Com- 
mittee. 

This was seconded by Sir 
unanimously carried. 

It was resolved on the proposition of the CHAIRMAN, 
seconded by Mr. Hetps, that the Association’s Auditors, 
Messrs. W. A. Scott & Co., Chartered Accountants, be re- 
elected for the ensuing year. 

The CHarrMAN then moved a hearty vote of thanks to 
their Acting Secretary, Mr. R. G. Cooper, for his work 
during the past year. Mr. Cooper was following his father, 
who had many years of experience in matters connected 
with the Gas Industry, and during the past year he had 
been most assiduous in his work for the Association. 

Mr. HE ps, in seconding, considered they were most for- 
tunate in having at headquarters someone who had been 
so long associated with their late Secretary and who had 
to a large extent acquired much of the knowledge that the 
late Secretary possessed, for they had stored at 5, Victoria 
Street an enormous amount of valuable information. 

Sir JoHn Fercuson BELL, in supporting the vote, re- 
ferred to the courtesy and attention which members al- 
ways received from headquarters. Their late Secretary 

had an enormous amount of knowledge of gas affairs, and 
they were very glad his son had taken his place. 

Mr. R. Grrptestone Cooper said how deeply he ap- 
preciated what had been said. The secretarial work in con- 
nection with the Association was very pleasant, and he 
took a great interest in it. 

This concluded the business of the meeting. 


JoHN Fercuson Bett and 
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Eastern Counties Gas 


The Half-Yearly Meeting of the Eastern Counties Gas 
Managers’ Association was held on Thursday, Oct. 19, at 
28, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1—Mr. W. Grocono, of the 
Croydon Gas Company (President of the Association), in 
the chair. 

The minutes of the previous General Meeting, as pub- 
lished in the ‘‘ JouRNAL,’’ having been confirmed, the 
PRESIDENT referred to the loss the Association had sus- 
tained in the deaths of two of their members—Mr. T. A. 
Guyatt (Ely), a member since 1898 and at one time Hon. 
Secretary of the Association; and Mr. Church (Chelmsford) 
—and those present stood for a moment as a mark of 
respect. 

On the proposition of Mr. E. F. Kerasie (Gorleston), 
seconded by Mr. A. Grecory (Harwich), Mr. W. T. Purcell 
(Norwich) and Mr. S. N. Wellington (London) were elected 
Associate Members of the Association. 


PRESENTATION OF CERTIFICATES. 


The Presipent presented Higher Grade Certificates in 
Gas Engineering to the following: 


Mr. E. S. Dennis (Colchester), External. 
Mr. H. I. Wright (Luton), External. 

Mr. G. Hulse (Cleethorpes), External. 
Mr. H. Shackleton (Grantham), Internal. 


Mr. R. J. Milbourne then presented his paper on ‘“‘ The 
Upkeep of Gasholders ’’—see below. 

Mr. P. D. Watmstey (Great Yarmouth) proposed and 
Mr. F. G. Brockway (Cleethorpes) seconded, that the 
President (Mr. W. Grogono) be the Association’s repre- 


sentative on the Council of the Institution of Gas En- 
gineers. 
This was unanimously agreed to, and Mr. GroGono 


briefly acknowledged, saying that he would endeavour to 
pull his weight on the Council. 


THe NEw PRESIDENT. 


It was unanimously agreed on the proposition of the 
PRESIDENT, seconded by Mr. Hutse, that Mr. F. G. Brock- 
way be elected President of the Association for the ensuing 
vear. 
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Managers’ Association 


Mr. Brockway returned thanks for his election, remark- 
ing that it would be a pleasure and a privilege to serve 
them in every way he could and endeavour to uphold the 
traditions of the Association. 


ELECTION OF VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Mr. J. W. AUCHTERLONIE (Cambridge) proposed, and Mr. 
WriGHrT seconded, the election of Mr. B. Clark (Stamford) 
as Vice-President, which was unanimously agreed to. 

Two vacancies on the Committee were filled by the elec- 
tion of Mr. G. Wright (Lincoln) and Mr. C. Fowler 
(Leiston). 

The Association’s Auditors, Mr. G. A. Mallett (Ipswich) 
and Mr. S. Venner (Brentwood), were unanimously re- 
elected on the proposition of Mr. Fow.er, seconded by Mr. 
S. Hanps (Sleaford), and the President expressed the ap- 
preciation of the Association to these gentlemen for their 
services. 

On the pecestities of the PRESIDENT, seconded by Mr. 
Youne, Mr. W. C. Chapman (Boston) was unanimously re- 
elected Hon. ‘ioe for the coming year, which the 
latter briefly acknowledged. 

Mr. E. F. Keable was re-elected Secretary of the Educa- 
tion Committee on the proposition of Mr. Wa.LmsLey, 
seconded by Mr. GREEN. 

PRESIDENT’S BENEVOLENT FUND. 

The PRESIDENT announced that there had been no calls 
on the Benevolent Fund during the past year and that the 
balance standing at the credit of this Fund was £111 10s. 


An INVITATION TO CLEETHORPES. 


Mr. Brockway extended to the Association a hearty in- 
vitation to hold their next meeting at Cleethorpes, which 
was gratefully accepted, the date to be arranged later. 

The PRESIDENT stated that Mr. Keable was retiring from 
the Committee, but that they required his presence on that 
body in view of his position as Secretary of the Education 
Committee. He therefore proposed that Rule 7 be 
amended in order to enable the Education Committee Secre- 
tary to be a member of the Committee. 

Mr. WALMSLEY seconded the proposition, which was 
unanimously agreed to, 

The meeting then terminated. 
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The Upkeep of Gasholders 


By R. J. Mitsourne, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.Gas E. 


The gasholder is an essential and important part of every 
gas-works plant, being necessary not only to ensure con- 
tinuity of supply to the consumer, but also to balance the 
periods of production with those of consumption, and to 
merge into a constant and uniform quality the variations 
in the grade of the gas that may occur in the course of 
manufacture. The upkeep and maintenance of the gas- 
holder in reliable working order is, therefore, of paramount 
importance. The cost of a gasholder of adequate size 
for its important and iaieeumadile functions constitutes 
a substantial proportion of the expenditure required for 
the complete gas-works equipment, and even for this 
reason alone it should be kept in the best possible state of 
preservation. 


STORAGE CAPACITY. 


In the early days of the Industry, when practically the 
whole of the gas sent out was exclusively used for lighting 
purposes, the entire day’s make was distributed and con- 
sumed in the few evening hours, and under these conditions 
it was the usual and accepted practice to provide gasholder 

capacity of not less than the volume sent out in 24 hours 

on the day of the greatest consumption. At the present 
time, however, when the use of gas has been extended to 
so many other purposes, both domestic and industrial, the 
evening peak load is almost a thing of the past, and con- 
sumption is frequently at its highest in daylight hours. 

Where these conditions exist, the Engineer may reason- 
ably consider the old factor of 24 hours’ storage to be un- 
necessary, and be content to provide only 50 to 75% of 
the maximum 24-hour consumption. No invariable rule 
can, however, be laid down, and each Engineer must 


decide for himself the ratio of storage to maximum demand 
that will adequately meet the needs of his particular dis- 
trict, having due regard to the character and condition of 
his producing and purifying plant, and whether water gas 
plant is available to assist in cases of abnormal demand. 
In any case, 50% of the maximum daily output should be 
considered an irreducible minimum; and frequently a 
larger percentage will be necessary, in order that the 
manufacturing plant may be worked in the most econo- 
mical way, and the management be relieved of undue 
anxiety during winter and the periods of erratic weather 
conditions we at times experience in this country. 


A Mopern TREND. 


During the past few years there has been a tendency 
to devote more attention to the inspection of gasholders, 
consequent upon the observations contained in the 1929 
Report of H.M. Chief Inspector of Factories, and due also 
to the advent of the waterless gasholder, which is a type 
that inherently requires frequent inspection. It has 
been suggested in some quarters that gasholders should be 
subject to the inspection and supervision of a Government 
Department; but there is little doubt that the present 
plan of gas-works managements being responsible for 
their inspection and maintenance is preferable. In the in- 
terests of the Gas Industry, it is incumbent upon Engi- 
neers to take all necessary steps to remove any reasonable 
greunds for outside control. Periodical inspection by 
qualified experts and prompt rectification of any disclosed 
defects should be an invariable rule. 

The guide-framed type of holder, when properly designed 
and constructed in accordance with approved modern 
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practice, can be relied upon to render reliable service with 
the minimum amount of attention, and is generally 
accepted as the safest means of gas storage. The spiral 
type, although inferior in appearance, has the merit of 
being less expensive, and has proved reliable over a long 
term of years. 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS OF DESIGN. 

The most essential factor in the operation of any gas- 
holder is that it shall work smoothly up and down the 
guides with as little friction as possible, and without 
getting out of level to any appreciable extent. Its ability 
to do this depends upon both its proportions and its struc- 
tural character, a knowledge of which should be possessed 
by those who have the gasholder in their care, so that they 
may be able to detect the cause of any trouble or difh- 
culty which may occur. ‘The proportion of depth to 
diameter of each lift should be between } and }. Holders 
have been built where the depth is only equal to 7D, 
but this proportion is far too shallow to ensure smooth and 
steady working. The lifts of such a holder are inherently 
very unstable, as there is about twice the weight in the 
crown that there is in the sides, and consequently the 
centre of gravity is very high, being close under the centre 
of the crown. Such a badly proportioned gasholder is 
likely to prove very troublesome, as it has a strong ten- 
dency to tilt and get out of level. 

The rise of the crown, whether trussed or untrussed, 
should not be less than 1/15th to 1/ 20th of the diameter 
of the inner lift. 

The top curb and crown are the most vulnerable parts 
from the strength point of view, and yet additional loads 
are often placed upon them without due regard being paid 
to their ability to carry the extra burden. It frequently 
happens that a much greater pressure is now required than 
the original constructional weight of the holder will give; 
and as additional weight is all that is needed to obtain 
the desired pressure, the first impulse is to load the crown 
with cast-iron weights or concrete blocks. This means 
of obtaining additional pressure is often adopted without 
due consideration as to whether the thickness of the top 
sheeting and the size of the top curb are. sufficiently 
strong to take the increased load imposed upon them, and 
whether the hydraulic cups are deep enough to provide 
the increased seal required by the additional pressure. 
The stress on the top sheeting is directly proportional to 
the pressure of the gas; therefore, if the gas pressure is 
doubled, the stress on the crown top sheeting is corre- 
spondingly increased. 

The crowns of many of the early gasholders were con- 
structed with sheets too thin to carry the strains they are 
called upon to resist, and at the same time provide the 
usual factor of safety. In cases where doubt exists, the 
stresses in the top sheeting should be calculated, so that 
its strength and factor of safety can be ascertained before 
pressure weights are added. 

As the strength of the crown sheeting of a gasholder is 
of so much importance. it will be convenient and useful to 
give here the formula for determining the stresses it has 
to bear. It may be deduced from first principles as fol- 
lows: 

Consider a hollow sphere of diameter d inches, having a thin wall of 
thickness ¢ inches, and subject to an internal gas pressure of p Ibs. 
per sq. inch 

Now the tensile stress in the crown sheeting of a gasholder due to gas 
pressure is practically the same as the tensile stress in the sheeting of a 
sphere, when the radius of the crown is identical with that of the 
sphere. 

Therefore the stress in the crown sheeting per square inch is given by 


wxdxadxhp 


5 (1) 
2240 X 4X m7xadadxt 

where 

a the diameter of the sphere in inches, of which the crown 

sheeting forms a segment, 
p effective pressure of gas acting on crown of holder in lbs. per 
square inch, 
t thickness of crown sheeting in inches 
S stress in tons per square inch. 
Cancelling out in (1), the following formula is obtained 
i 
Ss Ss i. a ite -eecaielets We Ll toe 
8960 ¢ 
v24C 
If d is substituted by . 
\ 

where V is the rise of crown in inches, and C is the radius of the inner 
lift in inches, 

a V2 + C2) 
then S = ‘ Saieid it obs ‘ a, aden: : Sy 

8960 ¢ V 


Equating for ¢, and inserting the term k, which represents the value 
for joint efficiency compared with the strength of the solid sheet, the 
following is obtained 

(V2 + C2)p 
t Oe iam ’ ah ok PT (4) 
8960 S k V 
It will be noticed that the effective pressure p is stated 
in pounds per square inch, as it is more convenient to work 
in this constant. The pressure of gas when given in inches 
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of water may be readily converted into pounds per square 
inch by multiplying by 0°0362 

So far as the joint efficiency is concerned, which appears 
as the constant k in the formula, this depends upon the 
efficiency of the joint to the strength of the sheet, which 
for single riveted lap joints is usually about 0°4. 

In arriving at the thickness t of e1 rown sheeting from 
formula (4) for any particular class of iron or steel, it is 
necessary to substitute the safe tensile stress of the 
material for the term §S in the formula, as follows: 


Armco 5°0o tons 
Wrought iron 5°00 ,, 
Swedish charcoal iron o = » 67 eee 
Mild steel . . Say }- ic, MS 
Copper bearing ste e] Pea . 6°50 


These figures allow a factor of safety of 4. 

The outer row of strong plating and a portion of the 
adjoining row of the crown are in compression and form 
part of the effective area in resisting the compressive load 
on the top curb, and are, therefore, not subject to a ten- 
sional stress. 

CoRROSION. 


One of the outstanding problems in the upkeep of 
gasholder is that of corrosion, a cause of pesca. A Ba 
anxiety and difficulty. It attacks all iron or steel struc- 
tures, and affects the surface of a thin sheet to the same 
depth as that of a thick sheet, causing a definite reduction 
in thickness although the corrosion is rarely uniform over 
the entire surface. 

The crown of the holder should be very carefully ex- 
amined for internal and external corrosion. It will be 
found that this is most likely to take place externally at 
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the top right-hand corner of the radial sheets (see fig. 1) 
immediately adjoining the lap and internally in the radial 
seams (see fig. 2). 





| 
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Fig. 2. 


Corrosion must also be looked for at all places in the 
structure where any moisture is trapped or able ‘to linger, 
such as the underside of top carriages or the bases of 
handrail standards. The side sheeting should be examined, 
particularly on the south-east side of a holder, as_this 
portion of the sheeting appears to be more susceptible to 
corrosion than the opposite side. Very often leaks can be 

sadily located by observing the presence of discoloration 
of the paintwork near the laps. The hydr: aulic dip plates 
and the bottom hanging row should be examined all round 
the holder. Special attention should be given to the plates 
at a level of from 4 in. to 6 in. below the water line (see 
fig. 3). 


SpectAL MAINTENANCE Ports. 


Many existing gasholders have semi-circular cups and 
grips formed of bent plate, and in the course of time, when 
the plates are weakened by wear, they tend to become 
distorted; and also the attachments of the internal cup 
rollers to the bottom of cup may become impaired and 
cause the cup to leak. Cups of this kind, therefore, require 
to be kept under careful observation. 


To enable this examination and painting to be carried 
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out with greater accuracy, the water level in the cup may 
be slightly lowered by means of syphoning, but care must 
be taken not to break the seal. ‘The sheets at the points 
A-A indicated in Fig. 3 should be given a coat of paint at 
more frequent intervals than the remainder of the side 
sheets. 

The depth of the water line below the top of grip 
should be measured at each roller carriage, and this in- 
formation will prove whether the holder is working level or 
not. Similar dimensions taken at each of the tank guides 
will likewise indicate the level of the tank. If the water 
level in the cup cannot be maintained, it may be due to 
one or more defective bolts which secure the roller 
carriages to the underside of the cup. This is not unusual, 
especially in the case of bent-plate cups, where unsuitable 
washers may have been used for making the attachment. 
it may happen that the water level in the cups will be 
come low through evaporation, causing the seals to blow, 
until the loss is made good. ° See that the water overflow 
from the tank is kept free from all obstructions, and the 
water level maintained at the proper height. This is im- 
portant, as in many yasholders an increase or decrease in 
the level of the water may cause the hydraulic seal to blow 
during cupping or uncupping. 

All roller axles should be lubricated periodically, and 
examined for wear and for proof that the’ lubrication has 
been effective, and that they are working satisfactorily up 
and down the complete run of the spiral rails or standard 
euides. Examine the rollers attached to the bottom curb 
of the outer lift and make sure they are working correctly 
in the tank guides. All gasholders when first erected and 














Fig.t3. 


infiated would doubtless have the whole of the rollers care- 
fully adjusted and fixed in positions that ensure their free 
and easy working up and down the guides, but it is usually 
desirable to examine them again after the holder has been 
in use for a few months, since in any heavy moving struc- 
ture small movements take place for a short time after the 
materials are in stress, and a few adjustments of the guid- 
ing gear may be found necessary. 

If a holder is Much out of level—especially the inner 
lift—it may be due to (a) the cup rollers not being fully 
up to the channel guide rails, (b) the standard guide rails 
may not be truly vertical, or (c) the weakness of the 
guides. Troubles (a) and (b) can often be remedied by a 
simple readjustment of the rollers, unless the standards are 
badly out of the upright, in which case the standard guide 
rails should be straightened. If (c) is the cause of the 
trouble, additional guide chairs should be fixed so as to 
reduce the length of bearing between supports. 

The spaces between the dip and the bottom row of the 
adjoining lift should be measured, in order to prove that 
the dip is fairly concentric. 


THe Water IN Cup AND TANK. 


To prevent the water in the hydraulic cup from freezing 
during spells of cold weather, steam pipes should be 
carried up a portion of the height of the standard guide 
framing and connected with one or more steam injectors 
in the cup by means of a flexible steam armoured hose. 
The steam injectors should be fixed in a horizontal position 
a few inches under the surface of the water in the cup, so 
that the pressure of the steam will induce the water to 
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circulate freely around the hydraulic cup. Automatic 
check and vacuum vaives should be fitted on such appa- 
ratus to safeguard against syphoning the water from the 
cups when steam is shut off. The cups should occasionally 
be examined when the ascending lift is near the level of 
the water in the tank and just about to engage with the 
adjoining lift, as small stones and other obstructions are 
often found in the cups, especially when the holder is 
located near a public roadway. And in some districts the 
atmosphere often carries a considerable amount of solid 
matter which is deposited on the crown and eventually 
into the cups of a holder. | 

The protective advantages of oil filming, both in tank 
and hydraulic cups, are now so we!! known and appreciated 
that any further reference to these protective means is un- 
necessary. 4 


BOLts IN THE FRAMING. 

Examine all bolts which connect the ao ag to the stan- 
dards or cast-iron columns. It frequently happens that 
these bolts may appear to be in perfect condition when the 
nut is removed; but on examining the shank of the bolt, it 
may be found to be badly corroded. Especially is this the 
case where long bolts pass right through the entablature 
ol cast-iron columns to connect the two adjacent girders. 

The bolts which hold the ends of the diagonal bracing, 
and also the bracing rods at the point of intersection, 
should be inspected, especially if cast-iron rosettes or dia- 
mond shaped plates have been fitted, as these ornamenta- 
tions hold the moisture and set up corrosion. 


Tue TANK. 


The water in a gasholder tank should be kept, as far as 
possible, free from impurities or any deleterious substance 
that is likely to harm the plates or tank guides; and if it 
is at all suspected of being harmful. it is always well to 
guard against unpleasant experiences in this direction by 
a chemical examination of the water to be used before 
admitting it into the tank. 

Stones and other solid matter should be prevented from 
falling into the tank, so that the rest blocks may be kept 
clear of any obstruction which might throw the holder out 
of level on being landed, and so cause serious damage. All 
leaks, however small, should receive prompt attention, and 
be made good by a competent man. Any small leaks that 
come between the seams of the holder may often be stopped 
by the judicious use of a caulking tool, unless the leak is 
caused by the sheets having perished through corrosion, in 
which case a hinged bolt, a neat patch, or even a new sheet 
may be necessary. 


PAINTING. 


It is not possible to lay down any precise rules for de- 
termining how often a gasholder should be painted, as so 
much depends upon local conditions and the nature of the 
atmosphere, but a well painted surface should last from 
three to six years. When this work is undertaken it should 
be done thoroughly. It is false economy to use inferior 
paints which are deficient in lasting properties, especially 
when we consider that the cost of application is from four 
to five times the cost of the paint itself. The durability 
of the paint depends largely on the condition of the surface 
before painting. It is useless to paint over rust. There- 
fore the surface of the sheeting must be clean, and freed 
from all loose scale, rust, grease, or oil, by scraping, wire 
brushing, or sand blasting; the latter method being the 
most effective, as this treatment gives a surface to which 
the paint more readily adheres. Paint should be applied to 
a an surface in dry weather. If the surface is damp, a 
film of moisture may exist on the sheeting, which will noi 
only tend to cause corrosion underneath the paint, but will 
also prevent the paint adhering to the sheeting. The prim- 
ing coat should be sufficiently thin to fill and completely 
wet and cover any depressions in the sheeting. A thick 
priming coat may very easily bridge over such depressions, 
and leave these parts of the surface less protected. Suffi- 
cient time should always be allowed for perfect drying be- 
tween successive coats. 

Never accelerate the drying of paints by the addition 
of an excessive amount of driers, as this shortens the dura- 
bility of the paint. Red lead, which has a high protective 
value, is the best medium for the primary coat. It is well 
known that one of the most valuable properties of red lead 
is its ability to set to a hard elastic film which shuts out 
moisture and gases that are likely to initiate corrosion. A 
point of great importance in the selection of red lead is 
fineness of subdivision. This property has a very marked 
effect upon the appearance of the film and its protective 
properties. Red leads that are very coarse and granular 
may, when applied, show sagging, streaking, and running, 
leaving little channels of oil as points of attachment for 
the action of the elements, whereas finely divided red lead 
will not show either running or streaking. The primary 
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coat should be followed by the application of a second and 
following coats of paint which are designed to exclude and 
shed moisture, and so protect the primary coat. 


A WonbDeERFUL REcorRD. 


In the Gas Industry we have been peculiarly free from 
disasters due to the failure of gasholders. There are about 
1600 gasholders in Great Britain, many of them having 
been in active service for a period of over 60 years. Yet 
there are only about 8 or 10 complete failures recorded 
during a period exte nding over 100 years, where the holders 
have actually been in service, and there is no reason to 
doubt that this satisfactory record will be much improved 
in the future by the exercise of reasonable care and 
attention. 

During the past few years considerable thought and at- 
tention has been given to the stresses and strains to which 
gasholders are subject, and this has enabled the Engineer 
to use the improved material now obtainable to the best 
possible advantage. No doubt in the near future it may 
be possible, with every degree of safety, to reduce the 
weight of material required, but the problem of wind pres- 
sure exerted on a gasholder, irrespective of the type, is 
still one requiring considerable thought, research, and 
attention. 

In conclusion I would recommend a careful perusal of 
the Report of the Gasholder Sub-Committee of the Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers under the able Chairmanship of Mr. 
Thomas Hardie, M.Inst.C.E., on the ‘‘ Inspection and In- 
surance of Gasholders.’’ The periodical inspection and 
Maintenance Record which are recommended and fully de- 
tailed in this report should be put into practice by every 
Engineer who is responsible for the upkeep of a gasholder. 


Discussion, 


The Presipent (Mr. W. Grogono, of Croydon), in opening the 
discussion, said that they had listened to an extraordinarily in- 
teresting paper, and he would like to thank Mr. Milbourne for 
it. He heartily agreed in every way with what had been said 
in the paper; one could not pay too much attention to the in- 
spection of gasholders. Mr. Milbourne had drawn attention to 
what might reasonably be considered as the safe storage capa- 
city, and had stated that 50% of the maximum daily output 
should be an irreducible minimum. On one occasion his own 
Company, which usually sent out 11 million c.ft. in the 24 hours, 
had to send out 3§ millions in three hours, so that their holder 
capacity came in very useful during that period. But in look- 
ing after their ordinary load day by day, he suggested that 
gasholders did not play a very large part. In their case the 
water gas plant played the biggest part. The Croydon Com- 
pany’s load was 96% domestic, and a temperature drop of 15° 
might mean an increase of 8 millions in the output the follow- 
ing morning. Mr. Grogono thought they should all take to 
heart what Mr. Milbourne had said in regard to the loading 
of holders. There lay a very great danger in attempting to 
alter the operation of any piece of plant, such as a gasholder, 
which had been specially designed for a certain load. They 
were all rather apt to go on increasing the load on existing 
plant instead of putting down additional plant to deal with it 
as they should. 

The question of internal and external corrosion had been 
referred to by Mr. Milbourne; but Mr. Grogono said that he 
had never seen any internal corrosion on gasholders yet. He 
nee inspected a number of iron holders some while ago—some 

f them very old holders—and the bolts were in just the same 
condition as when they had been put in. Mr. Milbourne had 
given them a very decided tip when he said that a new gas- 
holder which had been watched carefully for the first week 
or so of its life should be thoroughly examined at the end of 
the first six months. 


ANTI-FREEZING DEVICES. 


He was of opinion that anti-freezing devices should be intro- 
duced even before there was any actual freezing, for if there 
was a very cold wind the temperature drop during the night 
was quite sufficient to form ice. The sre was also a serious danger 
in the use of anti-freezing devices in the case of temperature 
rises, when the steam was shut off, and he mentioned one 
experience he had had when a holder was half inflated, and 
the water from another holder nearby syphoned from the full 
holder to the half-down holder, and a million c.ft. of gas was 
lost. 

Mr. Milbourne, concluded the President, had referred to the 
Report of the Gasholder Sub-Committee of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers, and he would like to emphasize the value of 
this Report, which, if properly followed, would ensure adequate 
inspection of holders weekly, monthly, and half-yearly, and 
if an accurate log was kept in conjunction, this would show 
what was happening to each of their holders. 

Mr. J. W. Aucnurertonre (Cambridge) joined with the Presi- 
dent in congratulating Mr. Milbourne on his very useful paper. 
He considered that, taking into consideration the capital value 
of the holder, careful supervision was fully warranted. Touch- 
ing upon Mr. os cmiggmies s remarks regarding the provision of 
50% to 75% of the maximum 24-hour consumption as storage 
capacity, this was all right in cases such as his own, or the 
President’s, where there was adequate water gas plant. His 
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own Company had a very erratic load, varying considerably 
with the temperature. He had received an object lesson in the 
cold spell of February 1929, when it took them all their time 
to cope with the demand. They had at that time more than 
24 hours’ storage capacity, but the gas disappeared in a mar- 
vellous manner. They had since installed a reserve of carbur- 
etted water gas plant, and no doubt most of the larger under- 
takings also had this emergency plant in readiness. But he 
considered they should still adhere to the 24-hour storage capa- 
city—certainly those not possessing water gas plant. Further, 
they were not allowing for any possible breakdown in the plant 
which might mean as much as a twelve-hour shut-down before 
getting the plant into action again. 

In regard to periodical inspection, he was glad to say that 
during the last ten years at least they had had their holders 
thoroughly examined at regular intervals at all the axles and 
wheels and the whole holder trued up. They also oiled all the 
guide carriages once a month and gave them a general look 
over. 

Mr. Milbourne had referred to internal corrosion, but he had 
not told them how to examine the holders for this. Must they 
let them down? He was interested to hear that the sheeting on 
the south-east side of the holder was more susceptible to corro- 
sion than the opposite side, and inquired why this should be 
so. Mr. Auchterlonie further inquired how many coats of paint 
Mr. Milbourne recommended. It had been suggested that a 
well-painted surface should last from three to six years; but 
he considered it better to go over the holder once a year and 
touch up the weak spots discovered and apply two coats every 
two years or three coats every three years. 

His Company filmed their holders with oil, with the result 
that any small leak showed up by the oil leaking out. He 
inquired if oil had any deleterious effect on a holder; it was not 
only unsightly but also collected dust. 

STORAGE PREFERABLE TO Water Gas PLANT. 

Mr. W. W. Townsenpb (Colchester) was of opinion that car- 
buretted water gas plant was a great help in the case of sudden 
demand, but 24-hours’ storage capacity was far preferable, and 
he had worked very much more comfortably during the past 
few years and had been able to dispense with the use of the 
water gas plant. Besides, the use of water gas plant instead 
of a gasholder upset the composition of the gas. He asked for 
further information regarding copper-bearing steel. 

Mr. Milbourne had stated that the water level in the cup 
might be slightly lowered by means of syphoning; Mr. Town- 
send remarked that it might, indeed, be completely removed by 
means of syphoning. Reference had also been made to the loss 
of gas from the grips when unc upping; the provision of flooding 
holes in the cup plates of the holder would entirely correct this. 
In regard to keeping the holder tank free from impurities, he 
had often wondered why they did not make use of rainfall, 
which amounted to about 6 or 7 ft. per annum. Most of them 
allowed this to flow away down the drain while the old water 
remained in the tanks. It was possible to arrange an overflow 
whereby the rain water went into the tank, displacing the old 
water. Mr. Milbourne had made no reference to steel tanks, 
which were very common during the past twenty-five years, 
and it was rather important that they should be looked after 
as well. He had experience of steel tanks partly buried in the 
ground where corrosion had been very bad—to such an extent 
that all the rivet heads had disappeared. In this connection 
he could recommend electric welding as a means of building up 
the surface again. They were apt to shirk the matter of inter- 
nal inspection; but it was a matter they must all face up to. 
There should be some limit—say, twenty-five years—when they 
must get inside their holders and see what was happening. They 
were liable to discover some rather surprising things, for no 
one knew what was going on inside a gasholder unless one 
went inside. No one would attempt to inspect a boiler from 
the outside. 

Mr. A. W. Sumner (Ipswich) remarked that it was the first 
time they had had a paper of this kind. He did not think they 
knew enough about gasholders, and he was sure this paper would 
maké them all look round and decide whether they were doing 
the right thing and whether they were keeping watch on the 
contingencies that might occur in times of need. They had 
recently to repair a number of holders at Ipswich, and they did 
find some internal corrosion—particularly on one fifty years old 
—chiefly on the ends of the rivets on the north side. It might 
be that there was more moisture on that side which caused cor- 
rosion to take place. They had replaced these rivets and coated 
the holder on the inside. 


GASHOLDERS AND ELECTRICAL COMPETITION. 


Mr. H. C. Smirn (Tottenham) supported Mr. Auchterlonie 
and Mr. Townsend in advocating 24-hour storage capacity. He 
looked upon the gasholder as one of the most important things 
in their favour in meeting electrical competition. If it were 
not for the gasholder and what it did for them they would be 
in a very different position to-day. The difference in cost be- 
tween, providing 24-hours’ storage capacity and twelve hours 
was so small that it was not worth considering, having regard 
to the advantages they might be sacrificing in reducing their 
storage by this amount. So far as he could see, having quickly 
worked out the figures, it cost 0'ld. per therm in interest on 
capital to provide 24 hours’ storage, and there was not a great 
deal of difference between this and 0°05d. per therm. With 
small capacity they gave themselves a great deal of anxiety 
and rendered themselves liable to some of the troubles which 
the electrical industry had to face. Carburetted water gas plant 
was very useful, but he did not regard it as a plant to be put 
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in for use only in cases of emergency. Mr. Townsend had men- 
tioned that the use of water gas plant upset the composition 
of the gas. It was not the specific gravity so much as the 
composition of the gas which mattered. If 10% water gas was 
made one day and 30% the next day someone on the district 
was going to meet a lot of trouble. Mr. Smith said that he 
looked upon water gas plant as a necessary part of their plant, 
only to be used in cases of emergency which might be due to 
sudden increased demand or a slump in the coke market. 

Their lighting load was going, continued Mr. Smith, and he 
did not think any one of them need be afraid of admitting it. 


But other loads were coming in, which made it necessary for 
them to have ample storage capacity. In the old days their 
Monday morning demand was very small, and if it was necessary 
to carry out any repairs on the works Monday morning was 


always chosen; but now the demand was almost as great as the 
mid-day Sunday cooking load as a result of everybody using 
gas W ash-boilers. They could not start disregarding gasholders 
because they were losing the lighting load. 

He was interested in what had been said regarding internal 
corrosion. A few years ago he had taken drillings in several 
of their holders to find out the condition of the sheets, and 
they found that in every case but one the drillings were in 
perfect condition. In the case of one holder, however, which 
was about thirty years old, the drilling, trepanned from the 
side of the holder, separated into the various laminations of 
the metal and instead of coming out in one solid piece it came 
out in four or five sections. In regard to the recommendations 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers, which Mr. Milbourne sug- 
gested should be followed carefully, they had some such scheme 
at Tottenham previously, which they had since made to con- 
form with the recommendations. If at any time the Home 
Office began to inquire more minutely into the control of gas- 
holders it would be comforting for them to know that they had 
properly kept records to show that their holders had been 
examined and how the defects had been attended to. 

Mr. P. D. Wautmstey (Great Yarmouth) commented that 
he rather expected Mr. Milbourne, as a manufacturer of gas- 
holders, to recommend a 48 hours’ storage capacity. 


SKATING ON THIN Ice. 


Mr. G. Brockway (Cleethorpes) remarked that he was not 
in aS of any form of Government inspection of gasholders. 
It would involve intolerable expense and trouble, and they 
would then have no proper control. Mr. Milbourne had stated 
that the column-guided holder was generally regarded as the 
safest means of storage; but Mr. Brockway considered that they 
should get away from this view, as they were skating on very 
thin ice if they said that this was the general view taken by 
the Industry. In his opinion, the safest means of storage was 
in a holder which was properly designed to withstand the stress 
and adequately carry out its function—irrespective of the actual 
type. There were other vulnerable points in regard to gas- 
holders. For instance, failure of a column-guided holder 
occurred after the most careful inspection, owing to corrosion 
of the plates below ground level; which showed that they must 
not regard the rising and falling of the bell of a column-guided 
holder as the most likely, or even the only, cause of trouble. 

Mr. Brockway then gave some interesting figures showing his 
Company’s lighting and cooking loads on different days as per- 
centages of the day’s output. 

His own Company, so far from advocating twelve, fifteen, or 
even 24 hours’ storage capacity, had adopted 48 hours’ as a 
standard, and Mr. Brockway had been able to justify before his 
Board of Directors what had seemed to them an unjustifiably 
large margin; and they were fully agreed that they were asking 
for no more than reasonable requirements in a 48 hours’ storage 
cope 

T. V. JoHNs (Lowestoft) remarked that he was influenced 
a, "ia opinion that the guide-framed holder was the safest 
type. He thought it a pity that steel was ever introduced as 
plating for holders, though the question of cost might have 
been something to do with it. He had been troubled with sul- 
phuretted hydrogen being found in the clean gas in the holder, 
due to bacterial action in the water. They had also adopted 
the scheme of sy phoning out small quantities of water and re- 
placing it with rain water. In conclusion Mr. Johns said that 
he was very glad. to be present on that occasion because he 
was trained at the works of the gas company of which Mr. 
Milbourne was Chairman—namely, Wellington (Salop). 


An INTERESTING INSTRUMENT. 


Dr. J. G. Srewart (Letchworth) referred to a new apparatus 
devised by the British Scientific Instrument Research Associa- 
tion for measuring the thickness of iron or steel plates access- 
ible from one side only, which might be useful in connection 
with gasholders. [This instrument, briefly, consists of a horse- 
shoe electro-magnet with a torsion magnetometer in the yoke. 
With suitable D.C. excitation the intensity of the flux in the 
yoke depends on the thickness of the plate to which the electro- 
magnet is applied. The scale of the magnetometer is gradu- 
ated to give a direct reading of this thickness. ] 

The Present, referring to the 24 hours’ storage capacity, 
raised the important point regarding the particular day in the 
year on which the 24 hours’ output should be based. For in- 
stance, in February, 1929, this was a particularly high figure; 
his own output was 16 millions from a works capable of produc- 
ing 14 millions. Actually, he said, amid laughter, they made 17 
millions. He suggested that the 24 hours’ storage should be 
based on an average winter day. In regard to water gas plant, 
if the output was only from 23 to 37% and the calorific value 
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was maintained, the specific gravity would not alter because they 
would have to add some oil to the water gas and would probably 
have to reduce the steaming on the plant. The result would be 
that the specific gravity would never alter to a greater extent 
than in the third decimal place. 

Mr. F. Prentice (Ipswich), proposing a hearty vote of thanks 
to Mr. Milbourne for his paper, congratulated the Association 
upon having such a paper read to them. He considered that it 
would be little short of a disaster if the Government undertook 
to examine their gasholders. He urged the periodical examina- 
tion of their own holders and the keeping of an accurate record. 
It was all very fine, he said, to say that they must erect another 
holder in order to increase the pressure, rather than weight an 
existing holder—but many undertakings had not the money to 
do this; and they had to weight their holders. If anyone was in 
this position he would suggest two things—first place the weights 
on the thicker plates; and, secondly, put in intermediate run- 
ners between the cups. 

Mr. W. W. Townsenp (Celchester) seconded the vote of 
thanks, which was heartily accorded. 


Tue AuTHOR’s ReEptLy. 


Mr. Mixsournge, replying to the points raised in the course of 
the discussion first thanked them for the vote. The matter 
which seemed to have raised the most discussion was in regard 
to storage capacity. He had no hesitation in saying that his 
own wish was, in accordance with Mr. Walmsley’s suggestion, 
that 48 hours’ capacity would be generally adopted. He was 
certainly in agreement that there was considerable advantage 
in having such storage capacity, but the point was whether the 

various Boards who controlled gas undertakings would be pre- 
pared to adopt such a policy. But he hoped the minimum 
would not go below 50% of the maximum 24 hours’ consumption, 
because gas engineers were running a considerable risk in going 
below this point. In regard to increasing the pressure, he 
emphasized that it was wise to increase the thickness of the 
top sheeting. But this was not the most economical means of 
obtaining it, though in many instances undertakings considered 
it the best method of increasing the pressure. The method 
mentioned by Mr. Prentice was a very effective one, though this 
was in connection with a small holder. The danger lay in re- 
gard to larger holders, because wherever one placed increased 
weights the pressure and strain on the top sheeting was in- 
creased. The factor of safety in small holders was very large 
indeed, but with holders of more than 100 ft. diameter the con- 
ditions were very different. He had seen some small holders 
standing up to their work under conditions which would cause 
larger holders to collapse. 

In regard to the syphoning trouble mentioned by the Presi- 
dent in relation to anti-freezing devices, he imagined that this 
was due to the systems being connected together. He con- 
sidered it desirable to have a separate system for each holder. 


INTERNAL CORROSION. 


In regard to the question of internal corrosion, there was 
sometimes a slight external indication that this was taking 
place; in fact, he had seen some holders where there was no 
doubt about it owing to the patches on the crown. They would 
see from Fig. 2 that holes occasionally appeared at the points 
indicated as a result of internal corrosion. If there were per- 
forations at these points one could be fairly certain that there 
was corrosion going on inside the holder. In such cases it 
was not desirable to patch with small plates to any considerable 
extent. He could only attribute corrosion taking place on the 
south-east side of a holder to the fact that this was the path of 
the sun, causing the moisture on the sheeting to dry up. He 
had had this fact of corrosion taking place on this side of gas- 
holders confirmed in many instances. 

Replying to the point as to how many coats of paint one 
be applied, Mr. Milbourne considered that two coats should 
given, and if it was a good paint it would well repay the mond 
spent. In regard to wrought iron and steel, there was some 
difficulty in obtaining wrought-iron sheets of the same size as 
steel sheets, which in turn might increase the initial cost of the 
holder owing to the fact that there would be more joints. Re- 
garding Mr. John’s suggestion that wrought iron had been 
abandoned for gasholder construction, Mr. Milbourne reanubieal 
that it had never been abandoned; but naturally, owing to the 
difference in price when it was first introduced thirty years ago, 
steel was adopted—and also on account of its great tensile 
strength. It was quite possible to obtain wrought-iron sheeting 
for holders now, though he doubted whether one could get 
sheets of the same size as steel. Also, wrought-iron sheets had 
a very different surface, and those who had not been connected 
with the examination of sheeting, as he had been for the last 
thirty years, would probably be inclined to refuse to accept 
wrought-i iron sheeting owing to this surface. He had known 
many instances of what was thought to be surface defects merely 
being what the wrought-iron sheeting should be. If the ad- 


‘ ditional price could be paid for wrought iron, then it was a 


profitable investment. But they must not close their eyes to 
the fact that the quality of steel sheeting was very different 
from what it was twenty- five or thirty years ago; steel was then 
in its infancy, and the sheets were of a quality which would 
not stand up to corrosion compared with the present- -day sheets. 
Modern steel sheets would resist corrosion very much better than 
sheets manufactured twenty-five years ago. 

Mr. Milbourne said that he had not had any experience of 
oil upon the seam tapes, but he could appreciate that oil would 
have an effect on the tape if it could get there. Oil was 
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of a very inquisitive nature, and it liked to get out of whatever 
vessel it happened to be in. If a lap was loosely rivetted the 
il would get out and attack the tape. It was a very ticklish 
matter to caulk a thin sheet and required great care. 


CopreR-BEARING STEEL. 


He thought that there was a big future for copper-bearing 
steel; it was being extensively adopted in the United States of 
America in the place of wrought iron, and also in the Colonies, 
where corrosion was very much worse than in this country. 
He agreed that the addition of flooding holes in the cup plates 
would prevent the blowing of the cups. 

Steel tanks placed below the ground should be examined very 
carefully, especially if the nature of the ground was such as to 
be liable to cause corrosion. Nowadays most tanks were placed 
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at ground level, which was just as well, as it enabled them to 
he kept under observation. He was very pleased to hear so 
eminent a gas engineer as Mr. H. C. Smith give his opinions 
in regard to storage capacity and water gas plant. 

He would like to stress the desirability of keeping Govern- 
ment inspectors away from gasholders as long as possible, 
They already had the right to ask gas engineers if their gas- 
holders had been attended to, but they were not anxious to 
increase their responsibility, for they recognized that they could 
not enter this field without some experience of the design and 
construction of gasholders. In conclusion, Mr. Milbourne said 
he was interested to hear of the instrument mentioned by Dr, 
Stewart for the measurement of the thickness of plates from 
the outside. This should be a very useful apparatus in con- 
nection with the upkeep of gasholders. 
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Scottish Junior Gas Association (Western District) 


The opening meeting of the session was held in the Royal 
Technical College, Glasgow, on Oct. 14. Mr. SaMueEL 
McGown, of Glasgow, the Retiring President, was in the 
chair and, after the minutes of the previous meeting had 
been read and approved, Mr. McGown introduced the new 
President, Mr. Alexander Tran, of Coatbridge. Mr. 
McGown wished Mr. Tran a successful year of office. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
Assoc.M.Inst.Gas E., Coatbridge. 
| Extract. ] 


ALEXANDER TRAN, 


The subject of carbonization has received far more atten- 
tion than any other, and yet upon no other subject in gas 
manufacture does the re exist such disparity of opinion. 

No operation in the manufacture of coal gas lends itself 

more readily to the application of scientitic methods than 
carbonization. Rule-of-thumb methods are no more to be 
tole rated in the gas-works than in any other industrial pro- 
cess in these strenuous competitive days. Plant must be 
installed which is susceptible of scientific management and 
control, and suitably trained staff must be employed to 
take full advantage of it. 

Every day we read of increased gaseous thermal yields 
per ton of coal being obtained, yet this may be an entirely 
misleading impression of the true situation. Undoubtedly 
we have achieved a very high standard of over-all thermal! 
efficiency in carbonization, but we are not taking full ad 

vantage of this unless our method of carbonization is such 
as will give the best financial returns from the primary and 
bye-products. 

Various methods of carbonization have been experi 
mented with at Coatbridge, in respect of rate of coal 
throughput, percentage steaming of the charge, tempera 
ture zoning, &c. These experiments have been carried out 
with a view to determining the conditiens best suited to 
current market values of bye-products. An outline of the 
method of carbonization at Coatbridge was recently given 
by Mr. George Braidwood in his Presidential Address to 
the Waverley Association of Gas Managers (**‘ JOURNAL 
for June 28, 1933). 

SOLID SMOKELESS [UEL. 

De ‘spite the greater attention now generaily given to the 
preparation of a satisfactory solid smokeless fuel for domes 
tic and industrial use, there still remains much to be done. 

At Coatbridge, consider: able attention has been paid to 
the class of smokeless fuel most suitable to the buyers’ 
requirements, in regard not only to quality but also to size. 
in this connection grading plant has been introduced to 
produce the sizes of fuel which are required in the district; 
and by so doing, a clean fuel of definite size is regularly 
supplied. 

rhe development of the domestic field would undoubtedly 
tend to stabilize selling prices and thereby increase the 
revenue from this bye-product. 

The future commercial prosperity of the Gas Industry is 
closely associated with the successful development of suit- 
able markets for solid smokeless fuel. Besides the essen- 
tial factors of regularity of size, low moisture and ash con- 
tent, and cleanliness, more attention must be given to 
combustibility, reactivity, and ignitibility. 
demand equal attention, and the method of carbonization 
which will give the best results must be determined in 
accordance with the class of coal used. 

The value of tar during the current year has been fairly 
well maintained, and the revenue therefrom is a valuable 
contribution towards reducing the net cost of coal. 

The quantity of tar used on roads in this country has 
increased from approxim: itely 450,000 tons in 1923 to over 
850,000 in 1932; while at the same time it is gratifying to 


These factors’ 


observe the diminution in the quantity of asphalt and 
bitumen imported. This is given in the Board of Trade 
Returns as 262,871 tons in 1923 and 118,609 tons in 1982. 


VALUE OF THE LIGHTING LOaD. 


The significance of retaining gas for lighting does not 
appear to be as fully realized as it should be. Despite the 














THE PRESIDENT, 
ALEXANDER TRAN. 


Mr. Trau was educated at North Kelvinside Higher 


Grade School 
and at the Royal Technical College, Preparatory to his 
apprenticeship as a Gas ikngineer, he served for two yeaus with a 
Glasgow tirm of Measurers and Surveyors. He joined the staff of 
the Glasgow Corporation Gas Departme nt in 1919, where he served 
for tive years in the Engineering and Structural Drawing Office, 
and for three years in the Workshops and Laboratory of the Dal- 
marnock Gas-Works. Daring the latter period he acted also as 
Carbonizing Foreman. In 1927 he was appointed Assistant Engi- 
neer and Manager to the Helensburgh Corporation Gas Depart- 
ment, under Mr. David Fulton. His present appointment as ¢ hief 
Assistant Engineer and Manager to the Coatbridge Gas Company, 
under Mr. George Braidwood, was made in 1931. Last year he 
gained the Diploma of the Institution of Gas Engineers. 


Glasgow. 


advances made in the efficiency and artistry of gas lighting 
during the past few years the lighting section of our busi 
ness still remains our vulnerable spot. Are we not rather 
prone to content ourselves with the cooking and heating 
load and to treat lighting as something too small to bother 
about? 

The great danger to the Gas Industry when a gas con- 
sumer adopts electricity for keg wy in the home lies not 
in the lost consumption of gas, but in the fact that elec- 
tricity has gained a new consumer. 

At first, electricity is used solely for lighting and great 
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pride is taken in the new _ installation. Electricity is 
claimed to be all that is wonderful. And in this frame of 
sind the housewife is an easy prey to the energetic and 
persuasive electrical canvasser-salesman who is early on 
her doorstep. She is offered attractive rates for the pur- 
chase of the many electrical appliances now on the market 
aad is told of the very cheap rates charged for electricity 
when the consumption is increased. I am not deprecating 
the methods employed by our competitors for inducing 
increased business. Indged, their keenness and enthusiasm 
should be an inspiration to us to push ahead and adopt 
whatever methods may be necessary for effective defence. 
We should, however, plainly realize what intensive elec- 
trical competition will mean to the Gas Industry in the 
future, if it is not combated with brains and energy. 

Probably our best weapon of defence, in the lighting 
business, is a systematic and regular scheme of main- 
tenance, together with the education of our consumers in 
the use and regulation of burners. In this direction much 
can be done by the gasfitter aided by good displays in the 
showroom. Only the best burners should be sold, and 
these at moderate rates. The consumer should be regu- 
larly invited to the showrooms, where demonstrations can 
be given of what can be achieved by gas lighting. We 
have much to be proud of in the efforts of those who have 
brought gas lighting to its present state of perfection. 
Efficient switch control has stepped in at the right moment 
to aid us; but, though the positive switch is a decided 
improvement on previous types, it still has, for the simple 
type, to rely on the by-pass. The catalytic switch cer 
tainly eliminates the by-pass, but is rather clumsy and 
adds considerably to the cost of the switch. 

Many very attractive bowls and shades, at a much re 
duced price, are being produced, and these should enable 
us to meet the desire for more decorative lighting. 

Pusiic LIGHTING. 

Provided that the competition between gas and elec- 
tricity for public lighting is fair and square, there is no 
reason why gas should not hold the field. 

Che Coatbridge Gas Company, under contract with the 
Town Council, light, extinguish, and maintain the whole of 
the public lamps within the Burgh. Thus, with a full 
realization of the value of the public lighting load to the 
Company every effort is made to improve the standard of 
street lighting, particularly in the main thoroughfares, so 
that the likelihood of the Town Council adopting electric 
lighting is diminished. Moreover, when these lamps are 
under the control of trained men and maintained in a high 
state of efficiency, they form one of our best advertising 
media for gas lighting. 

A scheme of modernization of the lighting system was 
instituted five years ago, and each year a number of the 
out-of-date lamps are replaced by the most modern and 
eflicient types available. This scheme will be completed 
in about two years. In addition, many of the lamps have 
been increased in size and a number of the half-night lamps 
made all-night. 

Loap BUILDING. 


The Gas Industry, from its inception, has taken every- 
thing that has come its way in the nature of an incre ased 
outlet for the primary product—gas—without regard to 
production costs and the absurd flat rate system of 
charging. 

rhis policy has resulted, in most cases, in a very irregular 
output during the year, the winter output being often more 
than double that of the summer. As a result, therefore, 
undertakings have to provide plant to meet this seasonal 
peak demand, and part of the plant has to stand idle in 
the ‘‘ off’? season earning no revenue to help to meet the 
interest charges which run on. 

Any method of levelling the output curve is worthy of 
serious consideration. In a few undertakings the maxi- 
mum daily output of gas occurs in the summer, while with 
the majority it occurs in the winter. 

[here is yet an enormous field in water-heating and re- 
frigeration to augment the summer load. The makers of 
water heaters have made considerable strides in the design 
of their appliances, and the cost has been reduced to a very 
reasonable figure. Refrigerators still remain, for the 
majority of people, a luxury, and an increase in the sale of 
these appliances cannot be looked for until a much lower 
pric ed article is placed on the market. The quantity of 

as consumed by these appliances is quite small, but ‘ the 
ae that freezes ’’ has a psychological value which cannot 
be ignored. The development of the water-heating load 
must be backed by a very low gas rate. As an inducement 
to consumers to adopt gas for these purposes, a reduced 
rate might be offered during the summer months, say from 
May to September inclusive. This would avoid the neces- 
sity for insts ling duplicate meters for specific purposes. 
Such a scheme is in force at Macclesfield, where rebates up 
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to 50% are given in the summer months. A substantial 
reduction in the current price of gas is necessary in the 
summer period to be effective in bringing about a sub- 
stantial increase in business. To enable this reduction to 
be made in the summer it might be nec essary to increase 
the existing rate to apply in winter. This again would aid 
the levelling process and so tend to prevent those peak 
demands. Where the price of gas is low it is often found 
that gas fires are used extensively, thus causing an ab- 
normally heavy demand when an exceptionally cold spell 
occurs. The provision of plant to meet such cases may 
prove to be unremunerative due to the fact that it has to 
stand idle for the greater portion of the year. 

In conclusion, I would remind you that the domestic load 
is still over 80% of the total demand for gas, and that the 
domestic consumer should be looked upon as the sheet- 
anchor of our Industry. 


Discussion. 


Mr. McGown (Glasgow) said it seemed strange to him that, 
at a time when the disposal of coke was difficult, it should be 
considered economical to make a low thermal yield ‘of gas per ton 
of coal carbonized. In regard to the lighting load, the great 
danger in losing this was that the heating load was often lost 
as well. He was very pleased to hear of the success they were 
having with public lighting in Coatbridge, for he regarded this 
as one of the best advertisements that gas could have. Me was 
surprised, however, that all lights should be fitted with gas 
regulators, for he considered these unnecessary if the gas supply 
were constant. 

Mr. Greic (Dawsholm) commented on the low thermal yield 
obtained at Coatbridge, and asked what effect the greater 
throughput of coal had on the life of the plant. He was amused 
to find that coke was not mentioned, but, instead, was called 
smokeless fuel, and he wondered if the change of name had 
much effect on the sales. In the sale of smokeless fuel it was 
difficult to compete with cheap coal, which certainly had a high 
ash content but which was not so much higher than that of 
smokeless fuel. The only way to get people to buy smokeless 
fuel was to make them realize the damage done by smoke. He 
thought that Mr. Tran was wrong in his comments on refrigera- 
tion. It seemed to him that the public’s power of spending 
money had been under-estimated, and that they should be 
offered the more expensive appliances. The electrical industry 
had a decided advantage in that their appliances were sold by 
every furnishing firm. 

Mr. MacLaren (Ayr) spoke about levelling-up the load, and 
said that the benefits to be obtained from a constant load were 
fallacious. A constant load would require 100°, more plant as 
a standby, since it was only during a slack period that the op- 
portunity of overhauling, plant arose. The success of the 
Coatbridge Company in the matter of public lighting was 
phenomenal, and was undoubtedly due to good management, 
though they were assisted by the fact that the Town Council 
did not own an electrical undertaking. 

Mr. Fire (Kilmarnock) asked what measure of success had 
been obtained in selling smokeless fuel in Coatbridge. 

Mr. Camppett (Helensburgh) was interested to know if the 
large quantities of coke produced at Coatbridge could be dis- 
posed of at a reasonable figure, and said that more must be done 
to exploit coke in the domestic market. Gas lighting he con- 
sidered to be the backbone of the Industry, for once electricity 
had gained an entrance the heating and cooking loads might 
also be lost. He thought the Gas Industry had made a tactical 
error in introducing the therm, which was a cumbersome unit. 
He suggested that they might have introduced instead a unit 
of 5000 B.Th.U., for, with a unit of this type, direct comparison 
could be made between the cost of gas and electricity. It would 
be much easier to convert the man in the street to gas if they 
could tell him that he would receive so many units for a penny, 
and explain how many units a burner would consume per hour. 

Mr. Davin Futron (Helensburgh) said that, though the Coat 
bridge system worked very well at Coatbridge, it did not follow 
that it would be equally successful in other districts. One 
could not hope to sell coke while the main market (blast fur- 
naces) was withdrawn by the widespread industrial depression. 
He did not agree that methods of carbonization bad reached 
anything like perfection, and remarked that the principles of 
gas making would have to be modified before gas could be sold 
at lower rates. There had been, he said, a great deal of glib 
talk of the sale of coke in the domestic field, and he would be 
interested to hear just how much success had been attained in 
this direction. In running a gas undertaking economies gener- 
ally must be considered. Too many people were caught by the 
fever of producing more and more gas without considering 
whether this was the most economic course or not. Mr. Fulton 
criticized the use of square lanterns for street lighting, and 
said that he would be interested to know what proportion of 
the total cost of street lighting in Coatbridge was due to light- 
ing and maintenance, and what due to gas alone. The idea of 
levelling-up the load was interesting, but he did not consider 
it to be very practicable, since it was impossible to even up the 
seasons. From the point of view of efficiency of salesmanship, 
it was unfortunate that the Gas Industry was split up into so 
many small units, since the smaller units could not fully employ 
a canvasser. A co-operative scheme would be of great assist- 
ance. Mr. Fulton concluded by wishing Mr. ‘Tran a very suc- 
cessful year. 

Mr. Fraser (Dalmarnock) wanted to know how much coke 
was at present in stock at Coatbridge, and what percentage had 
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been sold for domestic purposes. From his experience in the 
production of ** Dalcole,’”’ of which he had sold 2600 tons from 
May to September, he was convinced that gas-works could pro- 
duce a fuel suitable for domestic use. He used a specially 
selected Lanarkshire coal, and stated that it was the nature of 
the coal used which determined the character of the coke pro- 
duced. The greatest difficulty in the sale of smokeless fuel lay 
in the fact that one had to compete against very cheap coal. 
In conclusion, he emphasized that no stone should be left un- 
turned to retain the lighting load. 

Mr. Poutson (West’s Gas Improvement Company, Ltd.) said 
that in Coatbridge they were lucky in having a market for smoke- 
less fuel, but in other places, where they had to contend with 
coke oven competition, different methods of carbonization were 
necessary. The essential qualities of smokeless fuel were that 
it should be clean and of a suitable size for each particular user. 
The use of a grading plant was a great assistance to the sale of 
smokeless fuel. 

Mr. McDonaLp (Motherwell and Wishaw) inquired about the 
grading plant, and asked into how many sizes the coke was 
divided and if different grades sold for different prices. He 
did not agree that switch control had come at the right moment. 
It was twenty years too late. The fact that no matches were 
required attracted many people to electricity, and switches 
should be incorporated in the burner and not sold as an 
auxiliary. He asked if Mr. Tran had had any experience of the 
use of concrete pillars for lamps. With regard to giving re 
bates in the price of gas during the summer months, Mr. 
MeDonald observed that this would only be made possible by 
raising the winter price, and any rise in price would mean 
decrease in consumption. 


Tue Autruor’s Repty. 

Mr. TRAN, in replying, thanked the members for the cordial 
reception they had given him. Mr. McGown had brought up 
the old story of thermal yields. This subject had been dealt 
with in Mr. Braidwood’s paper and the method of making the 
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calculation had been given. All that was necessary was to get 
the gross cost of the coal, subtract from it the amount obtained 
for tar and other bye- products, and the result was the net cost 
of coal. The question of an evening peak did not really matter, 
as a certain quantity of gas was made over 24 hours and there 
was always holder accommodation to meet peak demands. It 
was the seasonal peak that really mattered. They had tried 
working street lights with fixed gas way, but had found that 
this did not work, as the service pipes became choked and the 
pressure fell. They did not have much trouble with regulators, 
In reply to Mr. MacLaren, it was stated that the tar sold for 
about 40s. per ton. Mr. MacLaren had contended that if the 
output were levelled-up 100°, plant would be needed as stand- 
by, but Mr. Tran could not see why more than 20% was neces. 
sary. The production of smokeless fuel had only been started in 
Coatbridge last year. They had a large number of replies 
to their preliminary advertisements. Mr. Tran agreed with 
Mr. Campbell that the therm was an awkward unit, but said 
that there was no power to prevent undertakings from dividing 
this up into more convenient units. 

In reply to Mr. Fulton, Mr. Tran said that they had met with 
some success with smokeless fuel in the domestic market, but 
they had had to stop selling in this market, as they had over- 
contr: acted for fuel for the year. He was sorry that he was not 
in a position to give exact figures as to the cost of lighting and 
maintaining street lamps. 

At the moment they had no coke in stock at Coatbridge and, 
on being further pressed on this point by Mr. Fraser, Mr. Tran 
admitted that all the coke had not been disposed of in the local 
market. 

Mr. Tran, in reply to Mr. McDonald, gave the system of 
grading used. Coke, 0-3 in., was used for boilers; 3-1} in., ro 
demand; 14-2) in., domestic market; while bakers preferred 
coke over 2} in. He had had no experience of the use of con- 
crete for lamp pillars. 

A vote of thanks was proposed by Mr. 
TRAN suitably replied. 


McGown, and Mr. 





Manchester and District Junior Gas Association 
Presidential Address of Mr. T. H. Williams 


The Annual Meeting of the Association was held at Crewe 
on Oct. 11, when the Retiring President, Mr. H. P. Lupton, 
inducted Mr. T. H. Williams into the Chair. 

New Ofricers. 

President.—T. H. Williams (Crewe). 

Senior Vice-President.—H. P. Lupton (Liverpool). 

Junior Vice-President.—J. Carr, M.C. (Stretford). 

Hon. Secretary.—J. Alsop (Bolton). 

Assistant Hon. Secretary.—W. P. Smith (Bolton). 

Hon. Treasurer.—I. H. Massey (Oldham). 

Hon. Auditor.—J. H. Ee Ste (Manchester). 

Members of the Council.—J. Graham (Lancaster), A. K. 

Collinge (Preston), J. Melling (Radcliffe), T. 
Caldwell (Widnes), and F. A. Rhead (Wallasey). 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
of T. H. Witiiams, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.Gas E. 
[Extract.] 

There are possibly few subjects in connection with gas 
distribution that have been more considered than unac- 
counted-for gas. It has been said that it is a clumsy title, 
but it is more truly descriptive than any other term yet 
applied, and for that reason has been maintained in gas- 
works statistics. 

Unaccounted-for gas is the difference between the quan- 
tity of gas registered by the manufacturing meter and by 
the gas registered by consumers’ meters, meters at works 
and offices, and any gas consumed and estimated for, such 
as street lamps. One writer, giving it a rather wider con- 
struction, regarded it as the difference between the actual 
sale and that which is possible under the best management. 
Possibly this latter definition is the better, as there are so 
many causes for unaccounted-for gas, and it is only under 
the best management that the figures can genuinely be re- 
duced to a reasonable minimum. 

The reduc ‘tion of unaccounted-for gas is a department of 
a gas manager’s duties in which he should put forth un- 
tiring efforts and take especial pride. It has been said 
there is little that will contribute so muc ‘h to the success 
of a works and enhance the gas manager’s reputation; on 
the other hand there is no surer indication of unskilful 
management than a heavy unaccounted-for. 

It is evident that the method of arriving at the un- 
accounted-for gas differs widely, and it is entirely depen- 
dent on the views taken on this subject by the manager of 
each undertaking. 

Apparently there are three methods whereby the un- 


accounted-for gas is arrived at by the various undertakings; 
they are: 

. Where the unaccounted-for is calculated on the regis- 
tration of the station meter and corrected to stan- 
dard temperature and pressure. 

. Where it is calculated on the registration of the 
station meter and corrected to a standard of tem- 
perature and pressure which are assumed more 
closely to accord with the conditions of gas sold. 

3. Where it is caleulated on the actual registration of the 
station meter. 


The reasons for these three methods are undoubtedly 
well-founded, but for statistical purposes, and more par- 
ticularly for the purposes of comparison, it would be better 
if one method were adopted as a standard. Such a stan- 
dard could, after careful consideration, come from no 
hetter body than that of the Institution of Gas Engineers. 
If correction be necessary, it should cover at all times the 
whole of the gas made and registered, which, of course, 
includes the gas used on the works for all purposes. If 
correction be not necessary, the method to be adopted is 
where the calculation is made on the actual registration 
of the station meter, and I am seriously led to conclude 
that this method would be the more practicable for all 
undertakings, large and small. Large undertakings have 
much better facilities than small undertakings to ascertain 
the necessary data for correction, and in this connection 
it is doubtful whether or not the data arrived‘ at possess 
errors of calculation and supposition. 

As an example of the variation in the unaccounted-for 
percentages, which can be arrived at, by the use of these 
three methods, I quote the figures for the undertaking for 
which I am responsible, for the years 1981 and 1932. 


(a) (2) (3) 
1931 ae 8°28 és 7°29 os 6°88 
1932 ‘ . 8°36 ee 7°30 ee 6°75 


In item (1) the gas is, of course, corrected to 60° F. and 
30 in. barometric pressure; in item (2) the correction is 
made to 54° F. and 30 in. pressure; and in item (3) the 
actual meter registration is used. You will note I have 
taken a temperature of 54° F. in arriving at the percentages 
in item (2), and this IL h: ive assumed to be an average tem- 
perature at the consumers’ meters after due consideration 
of the various positions of such meters and tests of the tem- 
perature made in the past. 


DIstRIBUTION TEMPERATURE. 


Considerable investigation has been m: ade on tempera- 
tures, and Mr. Millhouse, at Scarborough, in 1906, stated 
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that it varied between 40° and 60° F, at main depth, about 
3 ft. below ground. Mr. Napier, of Alloa, in 1912, found 
the average temperature over a period of twelve months 
to be 48° F. at main depth. Mr. Walter Hole, about the 
same period, found from his experience in Leeds that the 
average temperature was 45° F. and that the average tem- 
perature at which gas was registered at his residence over 
a period of 8 years, 1912 to 1919, was 52°60° J. Mr. 
Stephen Lacey, writing in the ‘ “Gas Jour RNAL ”’ in 1918, 
states that in order accurately to determine the proportion 
of gas unaccounted-for for which the differences in con- 
ditions of measurement between ‘‘ gas made ’”’ and “ gas 
sold ’’ are responsible, it would be necessary to have com- 
plete information with regard to temperature, pressure, 
and degree of saturation with aqueous vapour of the gas 
measured by every consumer’s meter, and owing to lack 
of such information assumed that the average temperature 
of measurement might be represented by the average shade 
temperature at Kew Observatory, which for ten years, 1908 
to 1917, was 50°42° Fe 

Mr. B. R. Parkinson states in his paper on this subject 
in the ‘‘ Gas JournaL ”’ for Nov. 12, 1918, that the mean 
temperature of all the station were throughout the eight 
works of the Gas Light and Coke Company happened to be 
about 60° F., the mean temperature of the air could be 
taken as 49° F., and the temperature of the consumers’ 
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Mr. Williams was educated at the King Henry VIII. 


, M.Inst.Gas F. 


Grammar 
School, Abergavenny, and in the subjects appertaining to Gas 
Engineering at the Municipal College of Technology, Manchester. 
His career commenced in the Crewe Locomotive Works of the 
London and North Western Railway Company, where he served 
four years as a premium apprentice. La'er he occupied positions 
as an Assistant in the Company’s Testing Department, Erecting 
Shop, and Millwrights Department, and in 1915 was appointed 
Assistant to the Gas-Works Manager. From 1916 to 1919 he saw 
service in British East and South Africa with the Mechanical 
Transport Section of the Royal Army Service Corps. In 1919 he 
returned to his former duties, and in 1920 he was appointed Manager 
of the Com; any’s Gas-Works at Crewe, on the death of the late 
Mr. G. W. Houston. 


meters 54° F. or 5° above the former figure. There is, 
therefore, a difference of 6° F. temperature correction to 
make for shrinkage of volume as between the gas at the 
works and consumers’ meters. That was equivalent to 
13%. Corrections for saturated gas were approximately 
1% for 4° F., and no further allowance need be made for 
condensation. To set against this there was a drop of 
pressure between the station meter and consumers’ meters. 
Assuming the one\to be 10 in. W.G. and the other to be 
t in. W.G., the difference re presented an increase in the 
volume of gas equal to about 13 

Mr. Parkinson then states that from the above it would 
appear that corrections for temperature and pressure might 
neutralize each other, and the conclusion might be drawn 
that, to correct neither make nor consumption either for 
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temperature or pressure, and simply take the difference, 
offers a fairly accurate figure for unaccounted-for gas—at 
any rate, so far as fluctuations are concerned. 

There has been much controversy on this matter, and 
Walter Hole, in his book, ‘‘ The Distribution of Gas,’’ aptly 
makes the statement that this great lack of uniformity in 
ascertaining the very basal factor of the problem destroys 
to a large extent the value for purposes of comparison of 
the various analyses published. 

There is accumulative evidence that it is practically 
impossible to decide upon a temperature actually repre- 
sentative of the conditions under which gas is sold, and the 
method I have indicated as the best would be simple and 
would give results which would be comparable for all under- 
takings. 

Sus-DIvIsION OF UNACCOUNTED-FOR. 


Mr. Stephen Lacey, in his article on this subject in the 
Gas JourNAL ”’ for Oct. 15, 1918, which I recommend 
for the perusal of anyone interested in this question, sub- 
divides the total unaccounted-for into the three following 
parts for the purpose of determining the relative import- 
ance of the various factors involved : 


(1) That part which results from the difference in con- 
ditions of measurement (as regards temperature, 
pressure, and degree of saturation with aqueous 
vapour) of “‘ gas made ”’ on the one hand and “ gas 
sold ’”’ on the other. 


(2) That part due to leakage from the plant, such as 
gasholders, mains, services, between the station 
meters and consumers’ meters. 

(3) That part due to errors of registration, in the 


measurement of either ‘* gas made ” * gas sold.” 


Regarding part (1) my previous remarks on the subject 
of correction will suffice, but in connection with this cor- 
rection the factor of condensation is sometimes considered, 
as it is quite feasible that the degree of saturation differs 
between the point of measurement at the station meter and 
consumers’ meters, between which, in the travel of the gas 
through the mains, condensates appear in the syphons. 

It is somewhat difficult to estimate the loss of gas due 
to condensation, but it is highly probable that it accounts 
for a considerable quantity, in view of experiments made 
by Mr. Walter Hole, the results of which gave an average 
of 161 c.ft. per gallon of liquor at a temperature of 60° F. 

Mr. Stephen Lacey suggests an allowance in respect of 
this of 0°1% for every 2° by which the temperature of the 
‘gas sold ’’ must be lowered to reach the point of satura- 
tion. 

The causes that go to make up part (2) are considerable, 
and can be taken in order as the gas passes on its way from 
the station meter to the points of consumption. Possibly 
one of the worst sources of leakage i is the gasholder, where 
losses occur; and frequent inspection, particularly of the 
crown of the holder, which is not so readily accessible and 
noticeable, is the only means of counteracting this. The 
gasholder can also be responsible for another source of 
loss, and this can and does occur in many instances when 
the necessary attention is not given, through the loss caused 
by the blowing of holders at the point of maximum capa- 
city. 

Next, in order of circuit, is the loss in the distributing 
mains and services. This loss can be considerable even 
with the best tools, the most up-to-date methods, and the 
most careful management. The most common cause of 
leakage from mains is the drawing of the joints. 

Other losses are due to faulty services, cocks, and con- 
nections, and the extension and repair of mains and ser- 
vices; and it should be the aim of all who are responsible 
and can influence the matter to reduce these losses to the 
lowest possible figure. esvecially when it is realized that 
the bulk leakage in this direction is not made up of a small 
number of large losses, but by an infinite number of small 
ones 

There i is also a loss, which, though not often appreciable, 
unless it be that great lengths of new mains and services 
are laid, yet may help to swell the unaccounted-for, and be 
due to the filling of new mains and services. 

Under this heading there is yet another source of possible 
loss. I refer to public lighting, and there can be but little 
doubt that if this is not closely guarded there may be a 
very surprising aggregate loss through the imperfect action 
of lamp controllers, the negligence on the part of lamp- 
lighters to light and extinguish lamps, and imperfect by- 
passes. 

The causes that go to make up part (3) are two-fold 
and due to errors in the registration of the station meters 
and consumers’ meters. 


Votre or THANKS. 


Mr. A. K. Cottince (Preston) thanked the President on 
behalf of the members, and the PresipenT briefly replied. 
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Stock Market Report. 
[For Stock and Share List. see later page.] 


As was anticipated, the news of Germany’s withdrawal from 
the Disarmament Conference led markets to adopt a cautionary 
attitude on the resumption of business last week. Prices in 
most sections were marked down, but there was little liquida 
tion. and by the middle of the week a smail buying movement 
set in which brought about some recovery in quotations. By the 
close, however, the brighter conditions were adversely affected 
by the weakness on Wall Street and the uncertain fluctuations 
in foreign currencies, so that markets became dull again. 

The Gas Market was one of the few to come through last 
week practically unscathed, for, with the exception of small 
declines in the stocks of two Companies operating abroad and 
a fractional fall in Liverpool ordinary, prices continued to 
harden, and several further improvements in values were re 
corded. Derby Consolidated headed the list with a rise of 15 
points to 175. on the Nottingham Exchange; North Middlesex 
came next with 7§ points to 155$; Brighton 6°, gained 3 points 
to 165; while several others advanced from § to 1 point. 

Doubtless investors are wondering when the continual up 
ward price movement in the Gas stocks will come to an end. 
Many were of opinion in 1932, when the change in monetary 
values took place, that the prices reached at that time were 
heen = fictitious, and that lower levels would soon be estab- 
lished. Quite the contrary is the case, however, as will be seen 
from the following table, for the increases in 1933 to date are 
in many instances at least equal to those of 1932, and two stocks, 
Alliance and Dublin and Sheffield, are more than double. 


Prices of Ordinary Stocks. 


err 1931 1932 1933 
(Oct +.) (Oct. 2 (Oct 1.) 
Alliance and Dublin 1024 105 125 
Brighton 5%, : 1054 129} 146) 
Bristol 5% . gi4 1084 113 
British .. 1104 130 1604 
Cardiff . . : =} Gs g64 1044 1194 
Commercial . : : 934 1044 1224 
Croydon sliding-scale. 1084 1394 1494 
European . . 107 1244 140 
Gas Light units ° 19s. 25s 28s 
Liverpool... «. . gg 93) 114 1312 
Newcastle units 15s. od 21S. 6d 5s. 6d 
Portsmouth 4%, 121 147 1644 
Sheffield ‘ 104 112 121 
South Metropolitan 99} 1194 33 
South Suburban 24 1154 129 
Southampton 74 954 1094 
Tottenham 104 1324 1484 
Wandsworth 1124 135 1554 


It has been pointed out in this Report on previous occasions 
that more and more investors are looking to {Jas stocks as. a 
sound investment with just that slightly higher yield than 
that obtainable on gilt-edged securities, and in some cases at 
current prices it is only a trifle higher, and while this move- 
ment lasts there is every justification for the belief that values 
will be maintained. 


— 
— 





Current Sales of Gas Products. 
The London Market for Tar Producfs. 
Lonpon, Oct. 23. 


The market for tar products remains unchanged. 

Pitch is quoted at about 77s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. 

Creosote continues firm at 3d. to 3$d. per gallon. 

Refined tar is 4d. to 4}d. per gallon in bulk at makers’ works 

Pure toluole is about 2s. 10d.; pure benzole, is. 9d.; solvent 
naphtha, 95/160, is steady at.1s. 8d.; and. 90/140 pyridine bases, 
As. 3d. to 4s. 6d.—all per gallon naked at makers’ works. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Oct. 23. 
The average prices of gas-works products during the week 
Gas-works tar, 30s. to 35s. Pitch—East Coast, 72s. 6d. 


were : 
to 75s. f.o.b. West Coast—Manchester, Liverpool, Clyde, 
72s. 6d. to 75s.* Toluole, naked, North, 2s. to 2s. 2d.  Coal- 


tar crude naphtha, in bulk, North, 6d. to 64d. Solvent naphtha, 
naked, North, Is. 63d. to Is. 7d. Heavy naphtha, North, 10d. 
to lld. Creosote, ex works, in bulk, North, liquid and salty, 
2d. to 2}d.; low gravity, 2d.; Scotland, 2d. to 23d. Leavy oils, 


* All prices for pitch are now quoted on the basis of f.o.b. In order to 
arrive at the f.a.s. value at any port it will be necessary to deduct the loading 
costs and the tolls whatever they may be. 


in bulk, North, 4d. to 44d. Carbolic acid, 60’s, 2s. 6d. to 2s. 7d. 
Naphthalene, £9 to £10. Salts, 55s. to 75s., bags included, 
Anthracene, “A” quality, 23d. per minimum 40%, purely 
nominal; ‘* B” quality, unsalable. 


Tar Products in Scotland. 
Guascow, Oct. 

New business has been more plentiful during the week poe | 
with the exception of pitch, prices remain steady. 

Crude gas-works tar.—The actual value is 40s. to 45s. per 
ton ex works. 

Pitch.—Business is difficult, and export value remains nominal 
at 70s. per ton f.o.b. Glasgow. In the home market, round 
70s. per ton ex works in bulk is quoted. 

Refined tar to Ministry of Transport 
changed at 3}d. per gallon f.o.r. in bulk. 

Creosote oil.—Supplies for prompt are difficult to secure and 
prices are firm. B.E.S.A. Specification is 3d. to 24d. per gallon; 
low gravity, 3d. to 34d. per gallon; and neutral oil, 2d. to 34d. 
per gallon—all in bulk ex works. 

Cresylic acid.—New business is not plentiful, but prices re- 
main steady. Pale, 97/99%, is lld. tc Is. per gallon; dark, 
97/99%, 9d. to 10d. per gallon; and pale, 99/100%, Is. 245d. to 
ls. 33d. per gallon—all f.o.r. in buyers’ packages. 

Crude naphtha is now valued at 43d. to 5d. 
works in bulk, according to quality ps quantity. 

Solvent naphtha.—90/160 grade is Is. 4d. per gallon, and 
90/190 heavy is Is. per gallon. 

Motor benzole.—Available 
gallon. 

Pyridines.—90/160 grade is 3s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. per gallon, and 
90/140 grade 3s. 6d. to 3s. 9d. per gallon, 


specification is un- 


per gallon ex 


supplies command fs. 5d. per 


Benzole Prices. 


These are considered to be the market prices for benzole at 
the present time: 


n= s j 
Crude benzole © 9 to © 94 per gallon at works 
Motor se, I 4 t 44 ss - al 
Pure > 1 8 - os ” 





Trade Notes. 


The Goodman Gas Main Stopper. 

Messrs. —, Birks, & Co., 113, Newington Causeway, 
London, S.E. 1, inform us that they are now carrying in London 
a_ stock of Sestnen Safety Gas Main Stoppers in sizes to suit 
all mains from 6 in. up to 36 in. diameter. 

Contract for Benzole Plant. 

We learn that the Chemical Engineering and Wilton’s 
Patent Furnace Company, Ltd., have received instructions to 
build a benzole plant for the Liverpool Gas Company at their 
Garston Works. The firm have built over sixty plants, of which 
six are in course of construction at the moment. 


ee 
New Capital Issues. 


The Barnet District Gas and Water Company invite tenders for 
£50,000 43°, preference stock. The minimum price of issue is 
£108 per £100, yielding at that price £4 8s. 4d.‘ 

Ascot and District Gas and Electricity Company.—As will be 
seen from our advertisement columns, Messrs. A. & W. Richards 
ire offering for sale by_ tender 3640 £10 5 preference shares 
in this Company at a minimum price of £11 per share, yielding 
. that price £4 10s. 11d. per share. Tenders must be received 

iot later than 11 a.m. on Wednesday, Nov. 8. 

Mid-Southern Utility Company.—Tenders for an issue of about 
£100,000 of Mid-Southern U tility Company 4° debenture stock 
were opened on Oct. 17. The issue was heavily over- subscribed. 
tenders ranging from £114 down to the minimum of 
£102 10s. Allotment is being made in full in respect of ap- 
plications from £114% down to £104%, while applicants at 
£103 15s. will receive approximately 48% of their require- 
ments. 

Bedford District Gas Company.—The issue of £20.000 of 44 
redeemable debenture stock offered on behalf of the Directors 
of this Company was more than eight times covered, the ten- 
ders actually sent in amounting to £165,520. They ranged from 
£110 down to £103, the lowest price accepted being at £105 10s. 
per £100. The average price obtained was £106 3s. 11d., at 
which the return to the investor, allowing for redemption at 
par in 1950, is £3 18s. 11d.‘ 
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STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 


Official Quotations on the London and Provincial Stock Exchanges. 


























Dividends, } Quota- | : Transec- 
When Pay 7 | Rise | rowest and 
Issue. Share.) ex- Prev: | Last NAME. AER RP Highest 
Dividend. \Ht. Yr./Hf. Yr. | (Provincial | Fall Prices 
| Exchanges jon Week. During the 
£ lag p.a. % p.a.| Oct. 20.) Week. 
1,551,868 Stk. Oct. 9 7 | 7 |Aliliance & Dublin Ord. ... 120—180* 
374,000 . | duly 10 | 4 | 4 | Do, 4pe.Deb, ..| 8-95 |... : 
557,655 o Aug. 28 | 7 | @7_ (Barnet Ord,7p.c. ... «-- | 165—170 | wee 168 
300,000 1 May 8 | 1/48 1/9%|Bombay, Ltd. 25/6—27/6 +-/6 26/-— 27/3 
178,280 | Stk. | Aug. 14 | Hy " 2 “ome siding scale | Bi. -=-- ose igs 
550,050 oa ” | 0. p.c, Max. 1 1 sap 
439,160 |. 5 6 | 6 | Do. 6 p.c. Pref... | 185—140 oe ae 
50,000 ” June 26 a Do. 8p.c, Deb. ... | 74—79 see 
162,025 je * Fa Do. 4 p.c. Deb. ... | 100—105 | oes | 104-106 
210,000 ‘ ag Se i-§ Do. 5 p-o- Deb. ... | 190—125 we | z, 
857,900 “ Aug. 28 7% | 7h |Brighton, &c. 6p.c. Con. ... | 160—170 } +3 3 166 
540,000 a ne 6 6 Do. 6p.c, Con, ... | 144—149 soe 
195,500 ” ” 6 | 6 Do. 6p.c. B Pref. 184—189 | wwe 138 
1,487,500 |, July 24 eb Bristol 6 p.c. max. ... 1124—118ia | th oe 
120,420 a June 26 4 4 Do. lst4p.c. Deb, «. | 99—10l¢ | a de 
217,870 = 4/4 Do, Qnd4p.o.Deb, .. | 99-1000 | «. | we 
828,790 ° ” a Do. 6p.c. Deb. ... owe | 1QL—12B4 owe aed 
855,000 a Sept. 25 > — 4 British Ord, ... o. | 168—163 | eso 
100,000, «=| June 6 | 7 | 7. | Do, 1p.c. Pret. | 46-150 | ne 
850,000 ps nas i; ns | Do. 58 p.c. Pret. «- | 108-118 | “ 
120,000 po ob > -. 2 Do. 4.0. Red, Deb. ... 94-99 | o 
450,000 . eo 5 5 Do. 65p.c. Red, Deb, ... 108-118 ee wee 
160,000 o June 26 5 6 |Cambridge 5 p.c. Deb, «. | 116—120 eee | eee 
100,000 10 May 22 6 4 |Cape Town, Ltd, _... one 7-8 oe | ” 
100,000 10 Apl. 24 t 4 Do, ‘ p.c, Pref. ... 1-8 | oo ve 
150,000 Stk. June 26 4 4 . . e i Deb, ... 95-100 | eee 100 
626,860 as July 24 6 Cardiff Con, Or 117— 122 + eee 
237,860 ‘a June 26 5 6 Do, 5 p.c, Red. Deb. 106— 110 
157,150, Ang. 14 td 5 Chester 6 p.c. Ord. 106-1 | 
93,936 1 Oct. ¥ 2/- 2/- |\Colombo, Ltd. Ora.. oe | 1fe—1482* =| | 
24,500 1 ” 1/44! 1/48| Do Tp.c. Pref. :.. | 1/6 20/6" | 
609,204 1) Oct. 9 |-111°48| :11 48 [Colonial Gas Ausn. Ltd. Ord, | 17/6—2U/-* | 
296,053 1 s 1/3°80 | 13°80} Do, 8 p.c. Pref, | 22/-—24/-* i 
1,796,955 Stk. | July 24 64 6 |Commercial Ord, ...  ...| 120-125 | «=. | 19h 
475,000 mn June 12 8 8 - on Cc. ~~ «- | 76-80 ve. 3 ose 
265,272 pe Mar. 6 — 5 fs) p.c. De oo. | 190— 106 oes aa 
807,560 ps Aug 14 1 1 |Croydon sliding scale woe | 147—152 } oly 150—151 
469,590 a“ “ 6 6 Do. max. div. ... «- | 103—108 | ase 1054-— 1 64 
500,000 “ duly 19 5 5 Do. 65p.o. Deb.... vee | 120—195 | os ade 
542,270 a Mar. 6 q7 10 Derby Con, ... oe | 1790—18e | +15 
5,000 Pe July lo 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. . wm 98 — Qxe | ont ot 
209,000, Aug. 28 5 5 |HastHullOrd.6v.0c,  ... | 108-113 | -| = 
179,500 es Aug. £8 6 6 |East Surrey Ord-6p.c. ... | 127-132 | | 129—180 
155,019 me June 26 5 6 Do. 5p.c. Deb. ... | 117-124 ast — 
1,002,180 a Sept 25 17 15 |Kuropesn, Ltd, 135—145 gj 135 189 
19,373,992 “ Aug” 14 68 5¢ [Gas Light & Coke 4 p.c, Ord. | 27/6—28)6/ bal | 27/9-—2R/44 
2,600.000 , ‘i 34 8 Do. 840.c. wax... ...| 85-88 +1 | 864-876 
4,477,106 ” * 4 4 Do, 4p.c. Con, Pref. ... ll—14 | e | M2—10283 
6,102,497 @ June 12 3 3 Do, 8p.c.Con. Deb. ... | 81-84 +1 814—829 
8,642,770 a - 5 6 Do, 6p.c, Red. Deb, ... | 115-118 ‘ine 11fid—t im 
8,500,000 BS = 44 44 Do. 44p.c. Red. Deb. ... | 119—116 aed 1134—1144 
270,466 es Aug 28 6 6 Harrogate New Cons, «. | 120—125 ote oe 
82,500 3 Aug 28 7 1 Hastings & St, LL. 5 p.c, Cony., 141—146 ove | 
258,740 a oe 54 64 Do. 84 p.c. Conv.) 111—116 obs Ae. 
140,000 1 Oct. 9 | 110 | ih Hongkong & China, Ltd, 31/-— 88/-* oo eee 
218,200 Stk. Aug. 14 6 | 6  |Hornsey Con. 88 p.c. eee | 120—125 - an 
5,600,000 * May 22 10 6| 14 Imperial Continental Cap, 205-915 a 200-214 
228,180 |. Aug. 14 8 a Do, 8tp.c. Red, Deb, 90- 94 +1 92}—4 
285,242 = Aug. 4 iJ 8 Lea i idge 5 p.c, Ord, eo» | 167— 172 ove } _ 
2,145,907 i Aug. 14 6 | 6 Livernool 6 p.c, Ord, w. |1803—18996 —- 
245,500 - June 26 | 6&6 | 6 Do. 6 p.c. Red. Pref. ... | 108—1186 on ie 
806,088 ie July 17 .* 1 ¢ Do. 4 p.c, Deb, «| 994—10140 ois } ne 
165,736 » | Aug. 2% | 10 . ~~ p.c, Gop. ee = 190 os | ce 
56,176 ~ | ee i @ 8 p.c. Deb. ose —T4 eee any 
75,000 | 6 | Tone 12 | 110 | 110 |Maita & Mediterranean ... 911 a ann 
| Metropolitan (of Melbourne) 
$92,000 — | Oct. 2 64 6a 54 p.c. Red. Deb. ... 98—105* Jes 
281,978 | Stk. | Aug. 28 | 656 5 |M.8. Utility “0,” Cons, ... | 111—116 se se 
818,657; . | ,, . ie 4 | Do. 40.0. Cons. Pref.| 92—97 ea 97 
112,126 - June 26 or eS Do. 4 p-o- Deb. es» | 100—105 +14 105 
148,955 pa pa | 6 | 56 Do. 5 p-c- Deb. oo» | 118—118 on gen 
675,000 in al May "BS! 16 16 Montevideo, Ltd. ... 62—72 -~ 69—71 
2,061,815 » | Aug. 14 62 6 |Newcastle & Gateshead Con. 25/-—26/ 4 ms aie 
~—T et | 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Pref. ... | 99—101d +4 we 
776,106 » | July 10 84 84 pe. He D. a Da, mm ==. ae on 
,285 ” May 8 5 5 0. p.c. Deb. _ oe. ove 
274,000 ,, | Aug. 14 5 6 |Newport (Mon,) 5 p.c. max. | 100—102a oe am 
204,940 » | Aug. 28 4 74 |North Middlesex 6 p.c. Con, | 1683—158 +7 155 
396,160 Pp" Aug. 14 5 5 Northampton 6 p.c. max, ... | 101—106 - ang 
800,000 » | Apl. 24 9 7 «|Oriental, Ltd. 114—119 - ane 
816,617 » | June 26 n 8 |Plym'th & Stonehouse 5p. ‘co. | 167—172 sen 170—171 
504,416 » | Aug. 28 - 8 Portsm’th Con.8tk, 4 p.c.8td.| 162—167 oop 164—165 
241,446 a - 5 De. 6 p.c. max, «+ | 102—107 eee 104-105 
114,000 | ,, Aug. 14 | 5 | §  |Preston 5 p.c. Pref. ... 101—106 iis = 
686,812 » July 24 7 4 . oe - c. Rd, Db, 1911 86—91 ove 
889,813 » | June 26 se Do, 4p.c. Cons, Deb, | 82—87 ove ooo 
150,000 0| Sept.25 | 6 | 6 (|SanPaulo6p.c. Pref, ...| 63—T1 os 6ti—6% 
oe Stk Sept. 11 6 | n eae Conte a ene yy ae eve 
5,000; July 10 + 4 0. 4p.c. Deb, ... sie de es ane 
133,201 » | Sept. 11 5 84 ‘Shrewsbury 6p.c,Ord. ... | 182—187 “ oe 
90,000 10| June 12 | 16 14 South African ose ws 8—65 ove jm 
6,709,895 | Stk, | Aug. 14 | 7 | 6 (South Met, Ord... 131—136 . | 1828—1854 
1,185,812 | ,, ie. ss. | © Do, 6 p.c. Irred. Pf, | 185—140 eo 138—140 
850, ‘ » | Me} 4 | Do. 4p.c. Irred. Pf. | 100—103 - 102—105 
1,895,445 | July 10 | 8 | 8 Do. Bp.c, Deb. ... | 80—88 $1 81—£24 
1 000,000 . July 24 6 | 6 6 p.c. Red. Deb. | 112—116 ae oni 
820, | Aug. 14 88 | Bf South Shields Con, i 171—178d eX aad 
1,548,795 s Aug. 14 6 | 6 South Suburban Ord, 6 pc. 127—1382 par 1314 
800,000 > ae 5 | 6 Do. 5 p.c. Pref. | 112—117 Mine ite 
800,000 | a =i hie Do, 4 p.c. Pref. | 100—108 pees 1014 
868,887 | - | June 26 | 5 | 65 Do. S p.c. Deb. | 118-198 a 190-128 
647,740 Aug. 28 5 5 Southampt'n Ord. 5 p.c. max.| 107—112 ea 110§—1118 
121,275 |" June 26 a Do. 4p.c. Deb.| 99—104 fa 102 
850,000 m Aug. 28 5h | (OBA Penenen 54 p.c- Red. Pref. | 107—111 tid hon 
200,000;. . | June 26 e | 66 64 p.c. Red. Deb. | 108—108 i cas 
1,076,490 s Aug. 14 62 | 66 Tottenham and District Ord. | 146—151 bes 149—152 
800, . He 6 | CO Do. 54 p.c. Pref. ... | 121—126 ake “ie 
62,285 ya . tee Do- 5p-c. Pref. ... | 119-117 
199,005 os June 12 a oe Do. 4p.c. Deb... 98—108 ee 
85,701 “a Oct. 9 6 | 6 |Tusean, Ltd.,6p.c. Red. Db.| 90—100* | own | es 
347,769 = Aug. 28 1 1 ‘Uxbridge, &c., 5 p.ct- o. | 144-149 ont | 147 
88,830 be it 2) 6 Do. 6 p.c. Pref. ... | 119-117 ipo } pet 
1,822,220 i July 10 q 1 Wandsworth Consolidated | 152~—157 dive | 155—15) 
1,096,373 - * S ‘es Do. 65 p.c. Pref. ... ow | 117—122 +1 =| 1194-121 
1,317,964, ° June 26 im die Do. 6p.c. Deb. .. 118—1238 ie * 
158,400' ,, | Ang. 28 6h 5 |Winehester W.4G. 5p. ¢.Con. 107—112 





Quotations at:—a.—Bristol. b.—Liverpoole ¢.—Nottingham. d.—Newcastle. ¢.—Sheffield. f—The 
quotation is per £1 of stock. g.—For quarter. h.—Paid £3, including 10s. on account of back dividends. 
t.—The interest due 1/7/38 was paid on that date. * Ex. div. 1 Paid free of income-tax t For year. 
Hongkong & China, Ltd.—paid on £10 shares. 

















STOCK FOR SALE BY TENDER. 


By Order of the Directors. 
THE ASCOT DISTRICT GAS AND ELEC- 
TRICITY COMPANY. 


Messrs. A. & W. RICHARDS 
are Instructed toOF FER FOR SALE BY TENDER 
3640 £10 
FIVE PER CENT. PREFERENCE SHARES. 
Minimum Price of Issue, £11 per Share. 
Yielding at that Price, fa 10s. 11d, per cent. 





Prospectus and Form of “Tender (which latter 
must be sent in by 11 o'clock on Wednesday, 8th 
November) may be obtained of A. & W. RICHARDS, 
37, WALBROOK, E.C. 4. 


By Order of the Directors. 
ISSUE OF PREFERENCE CAPITAL. 


THE BARNET DISTRICT GAS AND WATER 
COMPANY, 


(Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament, 1872 ) 





The Directors invite TENDERS for 


£50,000 
44 PER CENT. PREFERENCE STOCK. 
Minimum Price of Issue, £108 per £100. 
Yielding at that Price, £4 3s. 4d. per cent. 





Prospectus and Form of Tender (which must 
be sent in by 11 o'clock on Monday, 6th 
November, 1933) may be obtained at the Com- 
PANY'S OFFICES, 139, CANNON STREET, LONDON, 
E.C, 4, and at STATION ROAD, NEW BARNET. 





PATENTS. 


ATENTS for Inventions, Trade Marks 


“Advice Handbooks” and Consultations free. 
Kine's Parent Acency Lrp., Director B. T. Kina, 
C.I.M.E., Regd. Patent Agent, G.B., U.S., and Can., 
1464, Queen Vicronia 8t., E.C. 4, und 57, CHaANcery 
Lane (near Pat, Off.), Lonpon, W.C.2. 47 years refs. 
"Phone Cent. 0682. 


MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 
HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 


TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 2, 
Telegrams: “ Patent, London.”’ ‘Phone: 248 Holborn, 
And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newoastle-on-Tyne. 





HE BRITISH GAS PURIFYING 


MATERIALS CO., 
99, Lonpon Roap, iene ol 


Telegrams: Telephone: 
** BripuRIMAT, LEICESTER.”’ Leicester 59086, 


NATURAL BRITISH PURIFYING 
MATERIAL 


AN ABSOLUTELY STANDARD PRODUCT. 
MOISTURE GUARANTEED 28% 
SUMMER AND WINTER, 


“FIRST QUALITY” DUTCH BOG ORE 


As supplied to most of the Principal Gas Works 
in Great Britain. 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED. 


TROTTER HAINES, & CORBETT 


LimiTEep 
BRETTEL’S ESTATE 


FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS 
STOURBRIDGE 





Manufacturers of GAS RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 
TILES, and every Description of FIRE BRICKS, 


Special Lumps, Tiles, and Bricks for Regenerative and 
Furnace Work, 


SHipments PrompTty aND CAREFULLY ExecuTep, 


Lonpon Orrice: E. C. Brown & Co., 
LEADENHALL CHAMBERS, 4, ST. Mary AXE, E,c, 
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Will you allow Sergt.A. &- M. Meters to ¢ 
ill 
your Therms ? 











MAKE METERS OF METICULOUS MEASUREMENT 








: ~ SPIRALLY 


GUIDED 
GASHOLDERS.” 


During experience ex- 
tending over 


35 YEARS. 


R. &J. D. have secured 
a reputation for de- 
pendability of erection, 
and their improved 
methods of construc- 


tion are of world-wide 
renown. 


R. & J. D.’S 
NEW SYSTEM 


of rapid and positive 
carriage lubrication 
marks further progress. 


R. & J. DEMPSTER, LTD., MANCHESTER 


LONDON OFFICE: 34, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 


VIEW OF LEICESTER’S NEW 5 MILLION HOLDER. 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS: No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, unless authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer (not necessarily for publication 


TO ADVERTISERS. | TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
NOON ON TUESDAY is the latest hour for receipt of | | 35/- per annum. 
advertisement copy for the following day’s issue. | United Kingdom and | Advance Rate | )¢)_ per half year. 


alterations of standing advertisements | 21/- per half year. 


RATES FOR UNDISPLAYED ADVERTS: Dominions and Colonies ... 35/- per annum, in advance. 
pan age ofl pe Six Lines and under (about 36 United States (through ] 
words), 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. Situations Vacant, United States Agent) j 
Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public | : ’ 
Notices, &c., gd. per Line—minimum 4s. 6d. An addi- | Other Countries in the \ 40/- per annum, in advance, 
tional charge of 6d. is made where replies are addressed | Postal Union = 
c/o the “JOURNAL. | A copy of the *G.J.” Ca'’endar and Directory is presented 


Full Schedule of Advertising Rates on application. to Continuous Subscribers. 


FIRST POST ON MONDAY is the latest for receipt 7) Ireland j Credit Rate , 40'- per annum 
| 
| 


$8.50 per annum, in advance, 





t .coce--scccesocccccoecosoce 























Telephone: Central 2236-7 (2 lines). Telegrams: “GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 
& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters | OXIDE OF=IRON. 
Limited), Globe Meter Works, O_pHam, and 
FRESH OXIDE 45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 1. SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 
WET AND DRY GAS METERS, PREPAYMENT 
SPENT OXIDE METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS, ALE .. pg ying age E.C.3 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. * "Phone: Royal 1484. 
Telepbones : 
(j45 PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL Main (Oldham) 3815/6 and 2412 Hop, London. “TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
COMPANY LIMITED, “Brappock, OLDHAM ond Maneas re, Lams,Loxpon.” 
, : ites oo . ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 
PALMERSTON HOUSE, 33,87. Many-at-Hitt, Lonpon, E.C. 3. 
34, OLD BROAD STREET, Phone: Royal 1486. 
LONDON, E.C. 2. 
” WEIGHBRIDGES f “ KLEENOFF,”’ THE COOKER CLEANSER 
ar OR Motor Lorries and Railway Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
(ESTABLISHED 1873.) ‘Pr RP En be seen erected at our Works READY In Bulk for Works Use. 
Ree ti b Engi r in- oO 5 (Oc ) and the *' Gas Sale ‘ 
’ | vited and a test by sane Loosal Desgediet of Weight fa es ctiae pF (Oat. ene Se BOTY 
Telegrams: “ PuriFication, Stock, Lonpon.”’ | Measures before delivery. Every machine a High 
Telephone: Lonvon Watt 9144. Class Engineering Product and fully guaranteed. ALE & CHURCH LTD 
’ ie] 
CHARLES ROSS, LIMITED, 33, St. Maryr-at-Hitt, Loxpon, E.O, 8, 
SHEFFIELD. Phone: Roya! 1484, 






























STANTON 


DELAVAUD 
SPUN IRON 
PIPES 


Quicker Laying 
Fewer Joints 
Reduced Costs 








THE STANTON IRONWORKS COMPANY LIMITED, Near NOTTINGHAM 
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OBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd.,! 
ELLAND, Builders of CARBONIZING 
PLANTS, both Horizontal and Vertical. Manu- 
facturers of CONDENSERS, PURIFIERS, GAS- 
HOLDERS, &c., also every description of COAL 
and COKE HANDLING PLANT. Telegrams: 
‘* DEMPSTER, ELLAND."' Telephone: ELLAND 
261 (Private Branch Exchange). 


FIRTH BLAKELEY, SONS, & CO., LTD., 


Vulcan Ironworks, Chureh Fenton, Yorks., 


ANUFACTURERS of Gasholders, 
Tanks, Condensers, Purifiers, Scrubbers, 
Washers, and every description of Gas Plant. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ BLAKELEYS, CHURCH FENTON,"’ 
Telephone: BARKSTON ASH 34 (Private Branch 
Exchange). Code: ‘‘ BENTLEYS."’ 


SteacnaN & yeaanaw 
|: Samal 


TD. 


MANUFACTURERS 


and CONTRACTORS for 


Py AsoLine prLsst. 


GcREEN S, Op IPPLERs, | Hae 


Jy Pres ines BROTHERS. [td., 


Fatcon Works, Barner. 





MaNUFACTURERS OF 
GAS METERS (Ordinary and Slot) 





* FALCON” INVERTED LAMPS, 
SQUARE STREET LANTERNS 

SUPERHEATER BURNERS, and 
CONVERSION SETS for Street Lanterns. 


EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd. 


for 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS 
Foleshill Road, Coventry. 

"Phone: 8655 Coventry. Grams: “ GasmerTer,”’ 
Certus Works, Kingston Road, Raynes Park, 
Lonpon, 8.W. 20. 

Radium Works, 11, Kadinm Street, Oldham Road, 
MANCHESTER. 


(See adveriisement Oct, 18, p. 175.) 


| BEEN FILLED. 
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| THE BRISTOL GAS COMPANY. 


| ASSISTANT FITTINGS SUPERINTENDENT 
PPLICATIONS are invited from men 


of good address and education for the Posi- 





APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT. 


No. 8356 tion of ASSISTANT FITTINGS SUPERINTEN- 

Pe | DENT. 
PPLICANTS for the Position of Applicants must have had a thorough Technical 
CHIEF CHEMIST and ASSISTANT | Training, and possess extensive knowledge and 


MANAGER under No. 8356 are hereby THANKED | Experience in the Organization and Control of 
and notified that THE POSITION HAS NOW |General District Routine and Modern Workshop 
Practice. 

Salary, £400 per Annum. 

Applicauons, stating Age, Qualifications, and 
COUNTY BOROUGH OF STOCKPORT. Particulars of Training and Experience, with 

(Gas DEPARTMENT.) many Nn must be i seg to the undersigned 
¥ r | not later than 31st October, 1933. 

PPLICATIONS are invited for the! oe S. E. HALLIWRLL, 


Position of ASSISTANT ENGINEER and | Secretary and Commercial Manager 





MANAGER, at a commencing Salary of £500 per Chief Offices, 

Annum | Colston Street, 
Applicants must have had a good Technical | Bristol, 1, 

Training, and Practical Fxperience in Modern | Oct. 12, 1933 

Methods of Manufacture in W.D. Vertical Retorts, | - 

Water Gas Plant, Tar Distillation, and Concen- | 

trated Liquor Plants, and must be Members of the | 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Insti'ution of Gas Engineers, or have the necessary 
qualifications for membership. 

Applications, stating Age (which must not ex- 
ceed 45), Qualifications, and Experience, together 
with copies of Three recent Testimonials, to be : P 
addressed to the CHAIRMAN OF THE Gas Com- PuE T.1.G.B., the premier establish- 
MITTEE, TOWN HALL, STOCKPORT, and delivered ment for engineering training by corre- 
not later than the 14th November next, endorsed spondence, will train you until successful for: 

‘* Assistant Engineer and Manager.” Certificates of the Institution of Gas 

The appointment will be subject to the provi- Engineers, A.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.I.Mech.E., 
sions of the Local Government and Other Officers’ | A.M.I.E.E., C. & G., B.Sc. (Eng.) Lond. 
Superarnuation Act, 1922, and the successful can Univ.. ete 

m . 


didate will be required to pass a Medical Examina 
tion, WRITE TO-DAY for FREE copy of ‘The 
Canvassing will be a disqualification, but candi- | Engineer's Guide to Success,"’ 144 pages, which 
dates may send 20 copies of their application for|contains the widest selection of evgineering 
the Membxrs of the Committee. |} courses in the world, and gives full information 
FRANK KNOWLES, about the professional examinations open to you. 


HOW TO BECOME 
A QUALIFIED GAS ENGINEER 


Town Clerk. THE TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT 
Town Hall, BRITAIN, 148, TEMPLE BaR HOUSE, LONDON, 
Stockport, E.C.4. (Founded 1917. 19,000 Successes ) 





Oct. 17, 1933. 


—| PLANT &c., FOR SALE & WANTED. 


Wyss. by a Firm of Gas Stove 
Manofacturers, JUNIOR REPRESENTA- 
TIVE for Lancashire. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





OR SALE—2000 feet 3 ft. 6 in. 
diameter RIVETTED FLANGED PIPE in 
Write, stating Age, Experience, whether in| 25 ft. lengths, made of jin. Plate, in new condition. 

employment, and stating Salary required, to Price on application. 

No. 8362, ‘GAS JOURNAL," 11, BOLT Court, MIDLAND IRON & HARDWARE Co., CRADLEY 

FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. HEATH 








r 


GASHOLDERS 
and TANKS 


of any size or type. 


CONDENSERS: 
Water Tube, 
Annular or Open 
Atmospheric. 


TOWER 
SCRUBBERS. 


PURIFIERS : 


Water or Dry Lute 
Cast Iron or Ferro 
Concrete Boxes. 





THE BARROWFIELD IRON WORKS, Ltb., 


GAS ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


Telegrams: **GASOMETER GLASGOW.” 
Phone No. 2798 CENTRAL. 





GLASGOW. 





aan eae cera 


OIL and 
CHEMICAL 
WORKS 
PLANT.: 


STRUCTURAL 


WORK 
of 


every description. 


STEEL 
RIVETTED 
PIPES. 





IN STEEL TANK. 


London Office: 25, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1. 


THREE-QUARTER MILLION 3-LIFT GASHOLDER 
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A “GOOD SERVICE”? RECORD 
HOLMES-CONNERSVILLE EXHAUSTERS 


Absolute reliability and the absolute limit of economy in steam consump- 

tion and maintenance are claims which we can make with confidence 

respecting Holmes-Connersville Exhausters and Boosters. They are admirably 
adapted to the requirements of modern Gas Works, 
and may be coupled to any make of totally enclosed 
steam engines or electric motors. 


1850 


HUDDERSFIELD] 











1930 




























(Extract from letter dated 4th 
February, 1930.) 


Dear Sirs, 
HOLMES-CONNERSVILLE 
EXHAUSTER. 


Installed January, 1930. 








We have had complete 
satisfaction during the 
whole period. 

The speed has been varied 
from very slow to over full 
capacity, with smooth run- 
ning, sensitive governing, 
and practically silent work- 


The Holmes-Connersville Exhauster referred 
to in the testimonials. Installed at a 550 
million Works near London, capacity 80,000 
cu. ft. of gas per hour. 








Oe gs hed RECENT HOLMES - CONNERSVILLE 

Chief Engineer. BOOSTING AND EXHAUSTING 
INSTALLATIONS 

Aylesbury Gas Co. gr tered Rural District 


Bishop’s Stortford 

Bridport Gas Co. 

Bristol 

Campden Gas Co. 

Clacton UDC. 

Commercial Gas Co, 
London 

Consett Iron Co. 


Ipswich Gas Co. 
*Lincoln Gas Dept. 
Maidstone Gas Co. 


*Notts & Derby Coke & 
By-Product Co., perthe 
Coppee Co. 

Perth (Australia) Corpor- 


(Extract from letter dated 17th 
February, 1933.) 





Dear Sirs, 


The Holmes-Connersville 


1933 


























Exhauster which you fixed 
at these works in January, 
1930, has been in almost 
continuous use ever since, 
with considerably varying 
loads, and has consistently 
functioned efficiently and 
satisfactorily. 


Signed by the 
Chief Engineer. 





*Dudley, Brierley Hill & 
District Gas Co. 

East Surrey Gas Co., 
Redhill 

*Ford Motor Co., Dagen- 
ham, perthe CoppeeCo. 

Gas Light & Boke Co., 
Kensal Green, London 

Gosport Gas Co. 

Hemel Hempstead Gas 
Co. 

Herne Bay Gas Co. 


ation Gas Dept. 

Plymouth Corporation 
Gas Dept. 

Shanghai 

Thorncliffe Coal Distill- 
ation Co. 

Taunton Gas Light Co. 

*Tottenham & District 
Gas Co. 

Tunbridge Wells Gas Co. 

*Walton-on-Thames Gas 
Co. 


*Repeat Orders 


C93 











W. C. HOLMES & CO. LTD., HUDDERSFIELD 


Telegrams: Holmes, Huddersfield 


Telephone: Huddersfield 1573 (Private Branch Exchange). 
Telegrams : ignitor, Sowest, London 


London Office: 119 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. Telephone: Victoria 4505. 
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Assessment of Gas Undertakings 


for Imperial and Local Taxation 
by H. T. SEYMOUR, A.C.I.S., A.L.A.A., 


with an Introduction by H. E. IBBS, Chief Accountant, The Gas Light & Coke Company. 





* 


sips Standard Work provides 

a concise account of the principles 
and practice of the Assessment of Gas 
Undertakings (both company- and 
municipally-owned), and simplifies 

+ Income-Tax and Rating Problems. It 
has been brought entirely up-to- 
date by re-publication, together with 
a Supplement. 


he Complete Edition includes notes 

on the relevant provisions of the 
Finance Acts, 1919-1932, as well as 
extracts from the appropriate resolu- 
tions of the Central Valuation Com- 
mittee as affecting the rating of Public 
Utility Undertakings. 


FEATURES :— 





PRACTICAL EXAMPLES 

FULL REFERENCES TO CASES AND STATUTES 
CHAPTER ON STAMP DUTIES AND OTHER TAXES 
COMPREHENSIVE INDEX AND TABLE OF CASES 


RECENT COMMENTS of the PRESS. | 


‘ This work fulfils all the requirements of ‘*Mr. Seymour's supplement is an indis- 
a text book on the subject, and ereacd pensable adjunct to the first edition 
all those having taxation responsibilities ee ee ee Mr. Seymour has carved 
in connection with Public Utilities should out for himself a distinctive place as a 
take the earliest opportunity of becoming mentor on the subject.”—Myr. ¥. H 
familiar with Mr Seymour’s compen- Brearley, M.Inst.C.E. in the * Gas World.” 
dium "Mr. #. R. W. Alexander, M.A., ‘‘The Supplement deals not only with 
LL B., in the **Gas Journal the income-tax and rating assessment of 
gas companies for local and imperial taxa 
se , Some useful appendixes have tion, but should be of the greatest valu 
also been added, wifich will help the lay- to those who have to handle such ques 
* man and lawyer alike to keep abreast of tions on behalf of Water, Electricity, and 
this intricate legislation.’’—‘* fournal” of the other public utility undertakings.” —‘ British 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers. Industries."’ 


Price of the complete Edition, 320 pp., demy 8vo, handsomely bound blue Athol leather, 15 /- 


COPIES ARE OBTAINABLE FROM— 
Walter King, Ltd., 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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This new iron is the 
result of lengthy experi- 
ence with high-pressure 
gas irons, and it has 
certain novel and 
patented features. 


Gives even distribution 

of heat due to the burner 

being formed in the sole 
of the iron itself. 


Does not “ whistle.” 
Works smoothly. 
Gives no trouble. 


Makes ironing easier 
and increases output of 
work. 


Simple to operate. 
Fool-proof. 


its heat is adjustable 
to suit class of work in 
hand. 


It does not smell. 


High-pressure Gas ogling nyt 


dust. 





it is made in 4 sizes :—6, 


8, 10, and 12 Ibs. weight. 
aundry iron Tine inost popsiar Sit 
the 8 Ib.,costs only about 

$d. an hour to run. 


Write 

for “PHONES: CENTRAL 7091. *GRAMS JAMES KEITH, PHONE, LONDON, 
full particulsrs 

on KEITH & BLACKMA 

prices 


MEAD OFFICE 27 FARRINGOON AVENVE, LONDON, €£.C. 4 


We make Gas Equipment for almost every Industrial Heat ee 





“a 
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‘ECLIPSE’ CONDENSERS 


CORRECT 
IN 





THEORY 


AND 
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MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION 


BuiILT BY 


S—saaet, CLAPHAM BROS.,LTD. 
eg rer oreo era keane 2737 KEIGHLEY canmcte ns. 


a Capacity, 8 Million cu. ft. per diem. 
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